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HEN we bought “sixty-five 

acres more or less” we be- 

lieved we wanted only a site 
for a ski house, the acreage to assure 
privacy from week-end skiers in ensem- 
bled costumes that infest “sports centers” 
the world around. Now, three years later, 
we have the “sixty-five acres more or 
less,” a little duration house we call-the 
“Hut Sut” (that was the year we were all 
singing the “hut sut” song) and a deep 
understanding of how complicated and 
sophisticated a thing is this simple life! 

The priorities on building materials 
almost on the heels of our buying the 
property seemed an unbearable disap- 
pointment. It proved to be a colossal 
blessing, for while waiting to build our 
“dream” house we have acquired a deep 
understanding of just what “escape” 
meant for us and a certain knowledge 
that for us, at least, simplicity must be 
compatible with comfort but that com- 
fort is not to be confused with posses- 
sions. Once we’ve won our war, we'll 
build our perfect “escape” house wiser 
for our experiment in the little Hut Sut, 
but how many expensive theories the war 
has saved us from and how many theories 
have exploded in the living of them, de- 
spite their pure logic! 

To go back to the beginning. With our 
deed we acquired a twenty-mile view and 
a one-room shack. Into the one-room shack 
that first summer we poured gallons of cold 
water paint, put matting on the floor, added 
an old kitchen coal stove, some marble- 
topped chests, and built in some closets. 
Here we parked our country clothes and sat 
around in inclement weather. However, it 
was no house, but a gypsy’s life that we 


wanted that first summer. Being “soft” we made all- 
summer arrangements with a near-by tourist home for 
rooms and a big country breakfast. We put up our 
friends there exactly as though we’d had our own house. 
After a good night’s sleep and breakfast, off we’d go 
up the road in the station wagon not to return until 
late evening. First we’d set up house in the open 
meadows or down beside the river. Out would come 
the officer’s chairs, in the center of our “living room” 
a folding bridge table and folding deck chairs. Off side, 
our portable charcoal grill and hamper of food and 
beetle ware. Blankets for sun bathing and a portable 
“ice box” completed our housekeeping arrangements. 
Off the top of the station wagon would come the 
dinghy and on would go the outboard motor. Luncheon 
was rarely served in the same place. There were two 
little streams, deep ravines, and cool woods to explore 
—or perhaps lunch on the sand spit after a swim. 
Badminton or croquet (both neatly packed in same 
wagon!) was as much fun as it’s ever been on perfect 
court or velvet lawns. It is impossible to say what 
we did all day except that always we were surprised 
to find night upon us before we’d gotten the coals 
perfect for our steak or water boiled for corn just 
picked. Dinner was eaten invariably on the top of 
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our hill. Our household goods as neatly packed as a 
ship, wrapped up in warm coats, comfortably slouched 
down in officer’s chairs, we’d watch the moon come 
up in New Hampshire and see it on its way far over 
the mountains of Vermont. 

Sound simple? It was simple in its essentials but, 
like all simplicity, entailed much planning and sophis- 
ticated comforts. The very best portable furniture, 
the very best portable charcoal stove, a dinghy en- 
tirely of plywood for easy handling, luxuriously light 
woolens in clothes and blankets, thick steaks, good 
burgundy, and beautiful cheese. Simple? Yes and no. 
Simple in that there were no schedules, minimum 
“household” chores, no fussing or entertaining anxie- 
ties. Not simple as is that hunting or fishing trip one 
remembers as being so marvelously simple—forget- 
ting that a bedroll, fried bacon and eggs, fried fish, 
and warm beans are fun for exactly three or four 
days. And a guide at that, remember? 

No, we’ve not fooled ourselves into thinking that 
simplicity is the same thing as the simple life. We’ve 
spent too many backbreaking “vacations” in simple 
log cabins to be fooled about that. Nor would we 
wish to go on forever leading that first summer’s 
gypsy life. Undoubtedly a great part of that sum- 
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mer’s charm was its novelty. Now the Hut 
Sut is definitely not elaborate, far from it. 
It is, in fact, too small. It has been, all in all, 
a great success as a first try. However, while 
we can’t put our finger on it quite, somehow 
we are left with a feeling that we’ve lost some- 
thing fundamental. In spite of our high re- 
solves we find ourselves taking on a bit of 
“Front” now and then. It may be too elaborate 
a meal, or that we have asked too many people 
for a house planned for six only. But there’s 
something more... . how to recapture some 
of the utter simplicity of that first summer 
when we build that dream house? What to 
retain, what to discard? What has our wartime 
experiment in the simple life taught us? What 
would we do over again, what would we avoid? 

Well, against our will, we have grown to 
actually prefer a servantless house. It is an 
expensive kind of house to build and equip— 
and worth it. We’ll spend all over again the 
same percentage on super-duper equipment 
and electrical accessories. We have two re- 
frigerators in the little Hut Sut and both are 
crammed to capacity over week ends. There 
is always enough ice, always ice cold drinks 
on hand, frosty fruit, and cooked poultry for 
a lazy cook. We don’t think half a morning in 
the grocery store is fun; we don’t like hand- 
to-mouth living. So it’s two refrigerators and 
a root cellar in our new house as it is in the 
Hut Sut. A great abundance of bathrooms. 
We tried “divided plumbing” but somehow it 
didn’t work out “like the book.” For us, there 
are easier ways to economize than on bathrooms. 
Super-electric accessories again will be “musts” 
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Extension of the downstairs guest facilities on the downs 
hill side of the house was one of the first additions when 
the war was won. Windows front and rear keep the guest 
rooms light and cheerfuJ. Our long-planned dream house 
never had a chance to start rolling when peace came 


for they have earned their way many times over. 
We'll have again the best beds money can buy. Bed- 
rooms will be for single occupancy, pullman style 
but no bunks—we HATE bunks! We’ll have even 
more glass walls and terraces on all sides of the 
house. We'll have the kitchen put back into our new 
living room, because we know now what to do about 
“after-dining” clutter which so offended us in the tiny 
Hut Sut. It was fun rolling out the pie and missing 
nary a word of those around the fire, and how very, 
very much of good eating is the seeing and smelling 
thereof! The living room will be a mite larger, but 
not much really. Those grand baronial halls which 
men folk put into log cabins—yes, I’m cognizant of 
their effectiveness and I am sure they build up one’s 
ego tremendously—but we don’t like spiders in the 
rafters and not one of us enjoys a chill in however 
grand a baronial hall we catch it! The garden will 
shrink to handkerchief size again because we work 
too hard in the city to call dirt gardening fun, and 
skiing and swimming are our particular forms of 
recreation. We are afraid only—that when our war 
is won and good times are here again we’ll forget, 
in our indolence, how much fun that first summer 
was, how really adequate the little Hut Sut is. And 
yet—the next time we’re in print it may be titled 
“From Meadow to Hut Sut—and back to meadow”! 


The louvred fence of vertical 2x4s between the garage and entrance 
screens the kitchen and nursery yard. where Clyte can play in 
sight of Jeannie while she’s working in the kitchen. Laundry hung 
in the kitchen yard is out of sight from the road and the curved 
walk from driveway to front door. Trees and bushes along road 
screen terrace beneath elms where we can relax in afternoon sun 
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Photographs by P. A. Dearborn, Marjorie Wihto! 
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he Hut-Sut as it is today... the year-round 
ome of Mr. and Mrs. G. Weldon Willis 
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BEDROOM 


DINING LIVING 


Rather steep slope of site permits good 
\ window and door locations with excellent 
ventilation and access to outdoors for 

expanded guest room area on lower 
level. Remodelling was by William H. 
Stevens, builder, with assists by us 


Brick fireplace wall, extended to edge of room, now 
includes wood storage compartment. Music, magazines, 
books, indoor and some outdoor games and many other 
small items are housed in entry wall extension between 
dining and living rooms. Partitions of vertical 2x4s 
make decorative louvred screens separating piano from 
entry, and banquette in living room from bedroom hall 
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Bedroom and “dog wagon” walls were pushed out to 
give more living space, better exterior elevation. 
Corner window had to go, but two added to living 
room frame view even better. Kurt Versen side 
lights, inset in ceiling, light terrace as well as liv« 
ing room. String rugs roll up easily for dancing. 
Armstrong’s beige, marbleized floors show few foot- 
prints. Rust, marbleized Kentile in entry and kitchen 
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Brick fireplace wall carried 
down to lower floor, and sports 
storage space at head of stairs 4: 
make bedroom hall interesting 


Lake Mowbray is the imposing 
name given the swimming pool 
which was gouged out of a hollow 
near the stream and sportsplatz 


“Desire under the Elms”, one of few refinements of first year 
beside paint, is now gone forever, but the elms are still there 
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Stock window shutters, run on ceiling and counter tracks, make attractive entry 


wall, close off blankets, 
kitchen sink left for bar use. Storage underneath takes cases of bottles 


outdoor-eating, and sun-bathing supplies. Former 


Buy an Overcoat 
Go with a Button? 


Silly, but lots of people do. The 


Hut-Sut you've just read 
about illustrates it perfectly. 


Read on, heed and profit! 


L. all began that beautiful spring 
before the war and priorities. But all this has been 
said before, back in 1944, when I honestly believed 
that the Hut Sut was finished and put it in THE 
AMERICAN HOME as a soigne, inexpensive little ski 
house. And so long as I live, I shall believe that I 
would have stopped there, enjoyed it and, when the 
war was over and taxes lower, have razed it to the 
ground and begun anew on the house I’d spent all 
that first summer planning for. What happened to 
those sensible resolutions? I shall tell you, and 
herein lies the moral of this tale. 

But for Clyte, I would have today the house I’d 
planned on. Her father was in Manila. Her mother 
came up to Hanover to await Clyte’s arrival, Wel- 
don’s return, I added a room for Jeannie—bunks 
were fun in a ski house, but not quite comfortable 
enough for a mother-to-be. And, of course, I found, 
during that summer of “waiting” with her, myriads 
of other little “improvements” to while away the 
summer and the bank account. We changed a few 
walls, added plumbing, a terrace—well, you know, 
you’ve done it, too. Then, six weeks to a day before 
Clyte was born, I discovered, to my great amaze- 
ment, we had no nursery! Bill Stevens (my builder) 
and I got busy as bees. I learned to insulate walls, 
run power tools, hang doors. And, at quarter to five 
on the morning I was to bring Jeannie and Clyte 
home from the hospital, I was painting the last 
muntin of the last window in her nursery. 

That compact little kitchen where I could stand 
dead center and flip a pancake and squeeze orange 
juice simultaneously for our pre-ski breakfasts, or 
broil a steak and roll a pie crust simultaneously for 
our post-ski dinners—well, it all seemed less efficient 
when we got to sterilizing bottles, measuring out 
umpteen bottles of formula. The bathroom, with 
its so wonderfully built-in comforts and the showers 
that took out the aches and pains of spills on the 


slopes ... with diapers hanging all about (they froze 
at the door if hung outside) seemed less and less 
desirable. And so we added. And added. And pushed 


~Windows in’ bedroom are high, 


out walls. AND added. chests fit below them. Double 
High, beautiful terraces, unfenced and unfet- bed is flanked by night tables 
tered, that they might be “of a piece” with the and wall lights. Small closet door 


is hinged, but large closet has 


golden meadow that went nigh a mile down to the convenlentedeublauslidingidoors 


Connecticut River—well, you know what happened 
as well as I. Polkas and song fests in the living 
room were not sympatica with six o’clock bed hours. 
We added . . . and we added. We stretched out. We 
spent. Weldon came home. Jeannie had always loved 
the Hut Sut. It was home to Clyte. The soigne 
little sports house, built for fun and easy living 
had earned its way as a fullfledged home for two 
young parents and a child who loved country living, 
wanted a simple but sophisticated home, room for 
guests and time for having fun with these friends. 

The moral? Never, never buy anything you con- 
sider “temporary” and give it one minute of your 
heart, time, or money. Sticks and stone and mortar 
put together with love have a way of enslaving one. 
The Hut-Sut is no longer a simple ski-hut but the 
permanent all season home of Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Weldon Willis of Hanover, N. H. 
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By simply closing hall door into dining 
room, family sleeping and service quar-= 
ters are completely cut off. Access from 
family bedroom, nursery, and kitchen for 
early risers, early outdoor breakfasts 


Nursery has exit into play yard, doorknobs low for “self-service”. Guest room 
has two closets, own bath-dressing room, complete privacy from rest of house 


Dressing table over, 
hamper under 


Inaccessible areas 
preserving supplies 


Baking area completely equipped for sit- 
down work. Louvered pull-out towel rack 
takes care of any unsightly, damp towels 


Food closet only seven-inches 
deep, 
file’ for easy visibility. Keys 
have labels too large to be 
slipped into someone’s pocket 


keeps contents “single 


Cabinet at left of stove equipped and 
wired for beverage-makings—coffee, tea, 
etc.; percolators, teapots, as well as 
toasters and waffle iron. The electric 
stove had its legs amputated to 
solve the used milk-bottle problem 


Storage wall between kitchen and dining room 
opens on both sides, saves countless steps. 


picnic paraphernalia 


near ceiling are used for 
and 


Drop-leaf desk for telephone, 
menu-making, scorepads, and 
recipes, above. Linoleum-top 
tables pull apart for games, 
extra available for buffets 
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Glass Walls Did ji 
Major Job Here! 


BEDROOM 
KITCHE 6-0" ['-6" 


Wa the W. F. Severins moved to Neskowin, 
they bought a view lot overlooking the Pacific Ocean. This was in 1945, 
when wartime restrictions made it impossible to build their dream 
Giaine nies BEDROOM house, Nevertheless, there was an acute housing shortage in Neskowin, 
7-0" x 12-6" 16" 1320" 7-6" x 1-6" just as there was in every other part of the United States, After a 
fruitless search, the new owners had no other alternative but to make 
livable the old bathhouse, a sad eyesore on their own property. With 
more imagination than materials, they eagerly tackled this reconversion 
problem. The results of these efforts are so gratifying that even small 


Remodeled Bath House of children stop to peer shyly at the gay little house which looks as if it 
Mr. and Mrs, W. F. Severins had been left on the sand by the genie of Aladdin’s lamp. Mr. Severin, 
Neskowin 7 G an architectural designer, readily assures admiring callers that this is 

no feat of magic but good, common-sense planning. “The job was done 
owner-designer when supplies were hardest to get,” he explains. “We had to adapt to 
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The blue Pacific is an ever-interesting mural seen through floor-to-ceiling windows in the spacious living room 


our needs whatever material could be found. 
Furthermore, since this was a temporary resi- 
dence, we had to keep costs down to a minimum.” 

Built eighteen years before, the bathhouse had 
been allowed to disintegrate. Storms had loosened 
its siding; picnickers had pryed off boards. Only 
the cement foundations, sunk five feet in the 
ground, had escaped damage. Its shape was rough- 
ly that of a capital “H’—a long, narrow, central 
area with projecting wings at either end. Showers 
and dressing rooms had been housed in these wings. 

By allowing the original walls and foundations 
to dictate the size and arrangement of his rooms, 
Mr. Severin eliminated the need for major struc- 
tural changes. For economy’s sake, bathroom and 
sleeping quarters were kept in one wing, the kitch- 
en in the other. By bringing the floor, on the south 
side of the central area, out flush with the west 
wing, 80 square feet were added to the new living- 
room space allowing room for a small, recessed 
porch, too, Construction of a ceiling-to-floor win- 
dow wall enabled Mr. Severin to salvage more 


View toward dining area shows 
interesting brick treatment 

at fireplace and hearth. Divan 
under window originally was old, 
discarded automobile seat 
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Photographs by Leonard Delon 


Galley-type kitchen 

has open, sloping 
storage shelves above 
counter, and broad 
picture window looking 
out on ocean. Double 
doors in cupboard 
make “searching” easier 


than enough siding to repair the damages in the other outside walls. 
This window wall has already proved its worth structurally, having 
withstood the pounding of a 60 mile-a-minute gale. 

Finishing the interiors was done almost exclusively with odds and 
ends. To plaster, plywood and random-width boards, the owners 
added common brick and materials with interesting natural finishes, 
such as bamboo bats, rattan matting, and burlap. All of these ma- 
terials were ingeniously combined to carry out what might be termed 
a modified Chinese-modern motif. 

A semifloating wall was used to partition off the bathroom and 
sleeping section from the living room. In this wall, Mr. Severin built 
a guest closet, drawers for linen, and a drop-leaf desk. At the opposite 
end of the living room another wall, recessed at top, screens off 
kitchen and dining areas, A fireplace forms part of this wall. The 
small kitchen was carefully planned to save a maximum amount of 
space and improve efficiency. Over the sink a wide window frames 
the ocean view, while above the drainboards and counters, the cup- 
boards have shelves of graduated widths, widest at top, narrowest at 
bottom. The bedroom sizes can be changed by the use of a con- 
venient movable wall between. When overnight guests arrive, walls 
are moved and, presto, two rooms of equal size are created. When 
no guests are at the house, the bedroom is made larger and the left- 
over smaller space is used as a den. 

Shingles of the roof have been colored chartreuse and are laid in 
wavy lines. The window frames, front door, and trim are white, a 
crisp, clean foil for the weather-beaten siding. Front door, window 
frames, louvers and outside surface of mullions are white, On their 
inner surfaces, close to the panes, the exterior mullions are painted 
the same color as the interior woodwork. The garden has not been 
created as a separate unit but, rather, as a component part of a 
single project. 


Small bathroom has Pullman 
sink and good storage space 


The low living-room table | 
has a sliding top which conceals | 
record player and a control | 

panel for indirect lighting. A 
soft gray-green is used on | 

all woodwork and most furniture 


Rattan matting forms an effective background for 
the dining area, with its salmon-pink walls and ceiling 
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A voc of a house, the Paul C. Meads 
called it, until architect Ernst Benkert’s sketches 
convinced them that their eighty-year-old antique 
could be transformed into a highly respectable 
looking Early American farmhouse. It required 
a complete face lifting, but now with new dignity 
and modern conveniences, the owners are happy 
that they took the chance. The rooms are much 
more ample than they could have had in a new 
house, and the woodwork and trim give just the 
right background for their many Early American 
pieces of furniture. 

The exterior is now gray clapboards with spar- 
kling white trim and shutters, and the General 
Grant bay window is gone. The old dining room 
is now a study and hallway, and a simple Colonial 
staircase replaces the original pseudo-mahogany 
monstrosity. The powder room, with kitchen be- 
hind, is in the shed roof addition which adds 


Ruth W. Lee 


Photographs: Nowell Ward Dat 


charm to the front elevation. The present dining 
room with its large picture window, now filled 
with Mrs. Mead’s glass collection, was formerly 
the old kitchen. 

Since every member of the family has a hobby, 
these were taken into consideration during the 
remodeling. Choice old French floral plates grace 
the simple, white Colonial mantel in the living 
room. The new study with its pine-paneled book 
wall and cabinet is perfect for Mr. Mead’s stamp 
collections. One of the sons shares. his father’s 
interest in this hobby. Mrs. Mead, a radio writer, 
uses the room, too, during the daytime. In each 
room, old china doorknobs were rescued and 
reused. Many of the doors and trim, too, were 
salvaged and, in combination with a white dado 
and provincial wallpaper, used in nearly all the 
upper-floor rooms, help retain the old farm- 
house quality which the owners earnestly desired. 
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Ethel MeCall Head 


Tiger-maple drop-leaf table in living room serves 

dual purpose ... can be converted to seat six. Window. 
simply framed in ruffled, unbleached muslin, 

allows diners view of orchard. Original brown concrete 
floors are covered with Oriental scatter rugs. 
Wallpapered screen in lower photograph is placed 


at right angles to the kitchen door for privacy 
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George N. Doehleman Home, 
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4 hes dilemma of many weary people pounding pave- 
ments in hope of finding a place to live, in the midst of an acute housing 
shortage, is well known to all. That’s why it’s heartening to find how 
many ways there are of solving the problem. The George Doehlemans 
are a case in point. Their new home was once a real-estate office, and a 
small one at that! Nevertheless, since it was designed by an architect, 
and had really good lines, the Doehlemans found it exactly right for 
their needs. Happy also was the fact that this tiny building, 20 by 24 
feet, had been placed on the site of an old apricot orchard. There’s a 
pleasant, rural feeling which is enhanced by a magnificent pepper tree. 

A bedroom was tucked into the front corner of the original single 
room, and a shower added to the plumbing facilities in the rear. The 
building of a small but efficient kitchen was all that was needed for set- 
ting up housekeeping in earnest. Inside walls, built of wallboard, were 
given a coat of soft apple green. Mrs. Doehleman was especially pleased 
to find that her furnishings fitted most naturally into this simple back- 
ground, In one corner went a cupboard with open shelves, forming a 
handy spot for china, while the lower part was just right for linen stor- 
age. Six persons can be comfortably seated at meals by simply raising 
the leaf of the tiger-maple drop-leaf table. 

In the garden, the owner transformed an unkempt back yard into a 
perfectly charming paved terrace. Every brick was laid by Mr. Doehle- 
man. A crude board fence and tool shed gained stature by a simple coat 
of whitewash. With its white metal furniture, and colorful navy-and-red 
canvas upholstery, it’s an enticing spot for outdoor meals, and is just 
a few steps away from the kitchen. No one would dream that the 
house fronts a busy boulevard. No wonder the Doehlemans con- 
sider themselves fortunate! Although they rent the house, they’ve de- 
cided that some day they’ll build a similar one, just two feet longer and 
two feet wider, a size they consider perfect for a home for two. Right 
now, in their comfortable and attractive converted real-estate office, 
they’re quite content to sit out the present housing crisis. 


WARDROBE 


BEDROOM LIVING ROOM 
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In pint-sized kitchen, 
window has white, ruffled 
curtains, tied with brigh 
brown, white, and coral 
plaid bows. The scallope 
plate rack, above, 

holds many pieces of 
colorful, prized china 


Dorrc the overcrowded war- 
time days in Washington, D. C., even 
this old dilapidated frame structure 
offered a roof over one’s head. Its 
fourteen-foot frontage blended dully 
with other stepchildren of its ilk. 
Except for water, its public services 
were nonexistent. The problem for 
the new architect-owner was to evolve 
a livable home within the limited 
confines of narrow walls, a job tak- 
ing both imagination and courage in 
the face of the growing scarcity 
of labor and building materials. 

The building originally had two 
floors and a semi-excavated basement. 
There were two rooms on each floor 
separated by a stairway running 
across the middle. First of all, the 
basement was excavated fully in or- 
der to provide headroom. Then the 
stair was placed against one retain- 
ing wall, permitting at least one room 
on each floor to have a sense of 
spaciousness. Since doors contribute 
to a shut-in feeling, they were omit- 
ted wherever possible. Except where 
brick partitions were used as buffers 
against sound around the heater room 
and kitchen, walls were made as thin 
as possible, just 34” thick in places. 
Color, too, was wisely enlisted to give 
a further sense of openness to rooms; 
wherever possible, one wall was 
painted a different color than the 
other three. The closet side of each 
bedroom, built of plywood, was 
painted to match the woodwork, add- 
ing contrast to the plaster walls. 

In order to increase further the 
feeling of greater space, the garden 
walls of living and dining rooms were 


Personal Version 


built almost entirely of glass. Other 
rooms were allowed to flow into one 
another, each borrowing space from 
its neighbor. Since too much furniture 
was bound to give a cramped feeling 
to the bedrooms, built-in dressers and 
dressing tables, together with low 
bureaus, resulted in a maximum of 
usable floor area. The bureaus do 
double duty as bedside tables. The net 
result of this clever planning is a 
series of rooms, flexible in appear- 
ance, that produce a spatial feeling 
far greater than one would think pos- 
sible under such restricted conditions. 


Though discouraging at first glance, one of these neg-~ 
lected row houses in Washington, D.C., was changed 
by careful planning into the attractive home above 
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Rear wall of glass in living room of Chapman home 
not only adds stature to room itself but seems to 
bring coolness of picturesque garden into the very 
house itself. Interiors of fourteen-foot-wide 

house are given air of spaciousness by wise use of low 
modern furniture, allowing maximum floor area 


In order to give an appearance of roominess beyond the fixed limits of its 
walls, outdoor living space had to supplement the living space inside. Originally, 
the back yard was four feet below street level. The part nearest the house 
was deepened in order to bring the dining room above grade and provide a 
courtlike extension at this level. The swimming pool excavation was used to 
raise the back of the garden to street level. Since this is in direct line of vision 
from the living room, the new grading eliminates a second-story feeling 
and makes the garden seem much more accessible. The original yard was long 
and narrow; dividing it, into three parts as well as different levels, did much 
to overcome this feeling. As for the house itself, its original framing and siding 
were covered with new beveled siding. Of course, the principal feature of the 
garden is its swimming pool, offering relief during hot Washington days. 


Home of Grosvenor Chapman 
Owner-Architect 
Washington, D. C. 


FIRST FLOOR 


LIVING 
ROOM 


A far cry from the original dingy 
back yard is this charming 
garden spot, built on 
three levels with its swimming 
pool offering relief on hot days 


Photographs by G. E. Kidder Smith 
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SERVANT'S 
BEDROOM 
lo-0"x 12-0" 


SIX CHILDREN NEED 
LOTS OF ROOM 


William J. Hennessey 


CHILDREN'S 
ROOM 
12-0°x18-0" 


LIBRARY 
15'-6"x I7-0" 


LIVING ROOM 
16-6"« 16-6" 
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DINING ROOM 
15-0"x 16-0" 


Goo things may come in small packages but the Des 
Granges family, when looking for a new home, was definitely not interested 
in miniinum living. Elbowroom, and lots of it, topped their list of require- 
ments, and well it might, for there are eight in this architect’s household, six of 
whom are active youngsters. Mr. Donald Des Granges is an expert on Colonial 
building in the New England area, and found the house not only completely 
functional but architecturally interesting as well. Originally built by ship- 
wrights, prior to 1770, it had a one room and kitchen layout, and occupied the 
area now used as library and children’s room. The dignified, two-story part was 
added around 1815. The owner says that its low-pitched roof and entrance 
are indigenous to a very small area, extending not more than ten miles from 
Norwell. The front elevation is of clapboard painted buff, while the rear 
of the house is of shingle. To add color interest, the trim has been made 

Remodeled home of green and the front door painted a brilliant red. 
ed eg Santer Remerall In any large household privacy is of great importance. Therefore, the 
5 children’s room, with its separate stairway leading to the young fry’s bedrooms 
f ; above, is indeed a boon. This booklined room, with plenty of room for piano 
omnes pocererecac ing and games, was once the kitchen. Mr. Des Granges had to restore the mantel, 
g kA since it had been ruthlessly destroyed to make room for a stove by one of the 
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Adam detail in living room 
is unique for area south of 
Boston. Delicate carvings on 
fireplace came to light after 
paint had been scraped off 


former tenants. The beautiful pine paneling, which included incredibly wide 
planks, had been plastered over, and it took a great deal of investigating and 
faith on the part of the new owner to discover this. 

The living room, too, according to Mr. Des Granges, is unique for the area 
south of Boston—it is Adam in character, but has bowed window seats. In the 
library, ceilings were removed to expose handhewn beams. It is in this room 
that the owner keeps his valuable collection of books on the Italian Renais- 
sance and his numerous miniature bottles. 

The actual job of remodeling the house and making the house livable was a 
major operation since, for years, it had been thoroughly neglected and used as 
a tenement. Four months of hard work were necessary before the Des Granges 
dared move in. Three new baths, electricity, and a hotwater heating system 

-were all part of the new setup. Fireplaces had to be unbricked, twelve thick- 
nesses of paper removed from most walls, and as many coats of paint scraped 
off. Both Mr. and Mrs. Des Granges shared in this hard work, and many sur- 


prises came to light. 


Door from dining room to 
pantry dates back to 1750 
and belonged to old church. 
Portraits in a_ simplified, 
“primitive” style are of 
Mrs. Des Granges’ family 


Photographs by P. A. Dearborn 


“Children’s room,’? formerly 
kitchen, has own stairway to 
sleeping rooms above. Old pine 
paneling had been covered with 
plaster and the original mantel 
destroyed. Beehive oven to left 
of fireplace is four feet deep 


Three old rooms now form 
library. The fireplace and 
mantel are _ original, but 
the panels over fireplace 
are from church blown down 
during a severe hurricane 


HAVE YOU A DATED BUNGALOW 


THAT RESISTS THE “NEW LOOK”? 


> 


Certainly it wasn’t for a dated, dreary little bungalow we’d shopped 


Gone ‘Sede Gali, 


four years... but it’s in a good neighborhood, structurally sound, and even attractive 


n the beginning, we reaily wanted 

a neighborhood, not a house. Any 

house would do. Yet for four years 
we shopped hopelessly. We saw many, 
many houses, but our particular house 
had to have possibilities! That is, we 
wanted a fling at remodeling. To us, 
it was the surest way of discovering 
the home we wanted. A few well- 
intentioned friends advised us that 
when the “right” house came along 
we’d know it at first glance. Though 
we scoffed, it actually happened! 

The house was dark and gloomy, 
both inside and out, and almost hid- 
den in a veritable forest. Something 
inside us said. “This is it”—but with 
one reservation. We were determined 
that a good contractor must first look 
it over to find whether it was struc- 
turally sound. With this doubt satis- 
fied, we bought and started to take 
stock of our prize. The following 
were its good points: excellent con- 
struction, a good, dry basement, fine 
heating system, comfortable arrange- 
ment of rooms, a level lot with a 
wonderful background of tall trees 
and, above all, the section of Seattle 
in which we really wanted to live. 
There were drawbacks, too. Let’s be. 
fair and list them. The house was 
strictly ’o8 in architectural style which 
wasn’t good; the windows were old- 
fashioned without being quaint; all 
woodwork was dark in tone which, 
combined with the tan plastered walls 
of living room and entrance hall, gave 
a pretty somber look to the interiors. 
Both ceilings and windows on the 
second floor were too low for comfort, 
and the largest bedroom, in the attic, 
was certainly gloomy. 

First of all, we had to remove some 
of the trees to let some light fall onto 
the house. Needless to say, all win- 
dows were changed, and our pride and 
joy, a huge bay window, was added to 
the front. Well, just look at our pres- 
sent exterior, and you can decide just 
what was and wasn’t there when we 
bought the house. A coat of barn-red 


BREAKF'T RM 
8-0"x 90" 


DINING ROOM KITCHEN 
13'-O"% 13° 6" 13-0"x15°O" 


Philip A. Moore, 


architect 


LIVING ROOM 
IG-o" x 20-0" 


BED ROOM 
9-b"x I 


BED ROOM 


BED RCOM 
11'o"x 26-0" 


1o'-6"x lo'-6" 


torage shelves in breakfast room are painted blue against white 
Nee Blue-and-white patterned wallpaper and checkered 
curtains lend crisp informality. Red chairs are sprightly accent 


paint plus white trim did wonders, not only to the house but to our 
spirits as well. Tackling the interiors was actually a major operation, 
but I enjoyed every minute. It brought out the latent decorator in me. 
Walls were made smooth, and the living room dressed up with dark green 
and accented by bone-white trim, Between the entrance hall and living 
room, seven old exterior window shutters, tall and narrow, made an 
excellent screen. These were painted a fuchsia tone and serve as excel- 
lent background for yellow chairs and brass lamp. Floor-to-ceiling book: 
cases were placed on either side of the new bay window and, to make a 
rather ugly projecting fireplace recede, it was painted the same flat 
finish of the walls. The dining room is bright with yellow Williamsburg 
paper and white woodwork. This is perfect with our mahogany furniture, 
white organdy curtains, and dark broadloom rug. Our kitchen Kas peri- 
winkle-blue walls and ceiling above a white dado. Blue-and-white 
checkered pull curtains frame the windows and, as a complement to the 
blues, very old blue Willow platters were hung high on the walls. 
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ink-and-white striped paper, washable 
blue rug, white furniture plus sheer 
curtains give pleasant airiness to nursery 


P. A. Dearborn 


()": master bedroom is lush with color . . . old grooved boards, 
painted white, give it country look, Red floor together with 
red, yellow, green and white draperies complement yellow chairs 


oy’s room designed to take rough use, Walls solid green 
(not a pastel), draw curtains of rose, green, bright blue and 
white stripe. Rose sailcloth on bed stands up remarkably well 


There are Always 
Untashionable 

Neighborhood =, 
Bargains | 


Ethel McCall Head 


LIVING 


BED BROOM 


Who would dream this charming 
summer house was once just a 
beach shack? But that’s the story! 


Wirax Mr. and Mrs. George Lake 
bought a tumble-down old brown house at Balboa 
Island, California, their friends sighed and thought it 
just too bad. But Mrs. Lake knew what she wanted, 
and without losing any time started to revamp the old 
shack into a pleasant beach house that would make 
happy summers for three children and their parents. 
The outside of the old dwelling was covered with 
shingles and painted warm white with a little scalloped 
moulding added along the roof lines to give soft charm. 
The door was painted a gay, bright yellow with blue 
peasant designs; attractive big windows with glass 
shelves were added, and good functional windows for 
| plenty of fresh air put into the upper story, which boasts 
a bedroom for the parents. The children are tucked into 
a small but compact ‘bunk room on the first floor. 

A trim little picket fence plus colorful petunias add 
sparkle to the sandy beach-front yard. Inside, two tiny 
rooms are thrown into one spacious room. The front 
portion is a living room; the back becomes the dining 
room. Soft gray-blue denim covers a couch and chair. 
Curtains are unbleached muslin with bands of straw- 
berry-patterned chintz which is repeated in the chair 
seats. A soft gray-blue linoleum makes an attractive 

| and practical floor covering for a house dedicated to 
| summer living—where small fry with sandy feet and 
| wet bathing suits provide constant traffic. Here’s, proof 
| that lots of imagination, a little money, and much color 
can quickly transform an ugly brown shack into a 
charming small house for happy summer vacations. 


Young Corky has his own apartment— 


oung Carter Kocher is a lucky 

guy. He has a private apartment 

of his own with his own bed-sit- 
ting room, bath, and _ kitchenette. 
Corky, as he is called, also has a 
couple of wise—and lucky—parents. 
They know how to keep a son at home, 
and have him love it. 

The Kochers happen to think a great 
deal more of Corky than they do of 
their car. That’s one reason Corky 
lives in garage—but there’s more to it. 

During the time Corky was away at 
war, the Kochers moved with their 
other child, Corky’s sister, into a small 
house in Santa Monica, California. 
When Corky returned they saw that 
the youngster to whom they bid a 
goodbye had returned a young man. 

They knew Corky would not be long 
content with the doubling-up they 
would have to do in the house. Parent- 
fashion, they wanted to keep their son 
with them just as long as they could. 
The garage was the answer: elbow room 

PLEASE TURN TO PAGE I12 


Corky likes sleeping late Sundays. 
Mom and Pop Kocher bring over 
coffee ring when he’s up, 

Corky brews strong coffee for all 


and it’s right in his folks’ back yard 


Corky Kocher’s apartment was 
formerly the garage. Sun deck on 
top accounts for Corky’s bronze skin 


Corky lives alone and loves it— 
though mom and pop are just across 
the yard, Friends think he’s 

smooth to have a private apartment 
all his own. Former garage is 
headquarters for Corky’s crew 


Kitchenette is behind louvered doors. 
Corky takes most meals in parents’ 


house, uses kitchenette for parties 


Photographs by Robert C. Cleveland, A. L. Francis 
Data: Ethel McCall Head 


VIRGINIA CORNWALL 


Drawings by Leonard Shortall 


hammering it together out of a collapsed barn, an 
old store, and an abandoned house. But that’s exactly 
the way my husband and I did it. 

We had a little plot of scrub woods and three-hundred 
dollars when we started. It wasn’t much of a beginning 
for a home that we wanted to be proud of for the rest 
of our lives. Nobody with an ounce of common sense 
would have tried it. That’s what everybody told us. 

Even now, on back roads, you can still find houses 
like the one we bought. They’re dilapidated old hulks 
that are not worth restoring and not worth paying any- 
one else to tear down. This one had part of an old 
doorway and a few wide pine floor boards still intact. 
But its shape was just about as appealing as an old 
boxcar. All the windows in the house were out, all its 
doors were gone, and the clapboards had been yanked 
off of it as high as the neighbors could reach. The 
porch had fallen in a long time ago. Some of the floors 
had rotted through completely, and the roof was so 
thin that the sky showed through the huge patches 
in it. The whole building looked as if it would topple 
over with one good, strong push. 

We thought it would be a pleasure to wreck the 
already dilapidated house, so we set to work. We started 
out at six in the morning with a picnic lunch, and we 
told each other that inside a week or two we’d have 
it flat on the ground and all the lumber stacked in 
neat piles, ready to cart home and use. 

Of course, we know no more about wrecking houses 
than you do. We thought we’d just pull the boards 
apart and there we’d be! The clapboards looked as if 
they came first and would be the easiest. They would be 
something to practice on until we could get our hands 
in—not much muscle work. But those clapboards' clung 
to their nails with the tenacity of bulldogs. Anywhere 


d be must be easier ways of getting a home than by 


else they were as fragile as china. Trying to get one 
of them off the house without splintering was about as 
easy as trying to pull a handle off a teacup without 
cracking it. And sensitive! One sudden yank, even one 
harsh word, would shiver the whole board into splinters. 
The kindling pile grew like a lusty young mountain. 
The pile of usable clapboards remained at zero. 

After we had ruined one whole side of the house, we 
began to get the knack. Gentle prying, soft words— 
those were the tricks—ten, twenty, thirty minutes to a 
single board. Even then we’d be lucky if the end didn’t 
splinter or the center rip. Two weeks later we were 
still using sixteen hours a day of tact and cajolery. 
Pure wrecking might be quick, but saving enough to 
use again was going to take considerable time. 

However, we could abandon tact when we got to the 


plank walls underneath. Here we 
needed force, that is to say, practi- 
cally dynamite. Those planks were a 
good two inches thick. They were 
fastened onto the square-timber 
frame with hand-forged nails that a 
century of frost and rain had ce- 
mented into place. Even a sledge 
hammer would not budge them. 

Whatever had given us the im- 
pression that this house was ready to 
topple over? It could have stood for 
another century without even bend- 
ing in the knees! We tried the crow- 
bar, then the wrecking bar. Still the 
nails wouldn’t budge. It was hard to 
believe mere human beings like our- 
selves ever had pounded them in, It 
seemed more the work of giants. At 
last, by fixing up a long timber as a 
lever and by both of us throwing our 
combined weights upon it, the nails 
began to screech and groan, the 
planks to move. Meanwhile, I had 
been sent inside to knock off the 
plaster. It sounded more like a 
woman’s job. For a few hours I had 
a hard time getting over ingrained 
habits of housekeeping. I kept want- 
ing to sweep up the place with broom 
and dustpan instead of lighting into 
the job and knocking more plaster 
off the walls. But at last I began to 
get into the swing of it, and whaled 
about with my hammer like an In- 
dian with a tomahawk. I had bun- 
dled up like an Eskimo, but the plas- 
ter worked its way through the lay- 
ers of cloth as though it were so 
much mosquito netting. My eye- 
brows looked like Santa Claus, and 
my hair was set like a wedding cake. 
Even so it was fun. The plaster came 
down in satisfying lumps. No tact 
needed here. While the plaster lasted, 
I was a happy woman. This was more 
the way wrecking ought to be. 


hen we hit the bones of the house, 
we were really stymied, That 
framework was made of timbers a 
solid foot square, and some of them 
were twenty-five feet long. Those 
timbers made the top and bottom 
and corners of the house. Every 
joint had been dovetailed, fitted to- 
gether, and then they had been 
clenched together by tight-fitting 
wooden pegs to hold them in place. 
That house decrepit? Whatever had 
made us subscribe to that delusion? 
We walked around and around the 
place wondering where to start. 
Everything we had used so far was 
useless here. We tried sledge ham- 
mers, crowbars, levers. They had no 
more effect on those timbers than a 
mosquito would have on a concrete 
wall, What we needed was a medi- 
aeval battering ram. In the end, that’s 
about what we used. My husband 
would arm himself with a long tim- 
ber and, like Don Quixote jousting 
at windmills, run full tilt at one of 
the joints. There would be a sicken- 
ing, dullish thud. When he went 
to examine the result, he’d find one 
timber had moved about an eighth 
of an inch. That left only eleven 
and seven-eighths inches to go! 
PLEASE TURN TO PAGE I12 
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William J. Hennessey 


| | Peete William W. Wur- 
ster’s search for a home brings to mind the tale 
of the shoemaker’s children. Here was one of the 
country’s leading architects, whose houses are 
scattered far and wide throughout the country— 
a man who had housed hundreds of families during 
his brilliant career—without a home himself! It 
was during the war, and Mr, Wurster had just 
been appointed head of the School of Architecture 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
This entailed pulling up stakes in San Francisco 
and moving East. Apartments in Cambridge were 
nonexistent, and the renting of a house almost an 


Home of 
Mr. and Mrs. William W. Wurster 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Second Floor 


| 


Remodels 200 Yr. Old House 


Outside old, inside new—Massachusetts 


house manages both styles without discordant note 


impossibility, A happy chance did lead, however, 
to sedate and picturesque Farwell Place, wherein 
dwell many dignitaries, including the dean of Rad- 
cliffe College. The location was ideal, and not too 
'far from school—its only possibility, an old frame 
‘clapboard house dating back 200 years. But it was 
a double house and, with little alteration, offered 
plenty of space. This was most important, since 
the Wursters were expecting an addition to their 
family in the near future. 

Needless to say, they bought it. Little had to be 
done to the exterior since, architecturally, it 
blended nicely with its neighbors. A new coat of 
blue-gray paint, some white shutters, and a touch 
of black here and there, did wonders toward 
sprucing it up. On the rear, a two-story porch was 
added, the upper part screened in. This now acts 
as outdoor sleeping quarters for daughter Sadie. 
The two entrances to the house were maintained, 
but were simplified by Mr. Wurster. 

A study of the “before” and “after” plans will 
show at a glance what wonders were accomplished 
on the interior. One stairway and kitchen were 
completely eliminated, and two rooms thrown into 
one to form a spacious first-floor living-dining 
room. In this room, too, new windows and French 
doors, placed on the south wall, help bring an 
abundance of sunshine into the house. These also 
open onto a private garden in the rear. Since Mr. 
and Mrs, Wurster teach and lecture almost con- 
stantly, the house was designed to just about take 


care of itself. Simplicity is the keynote through- 
out. In the new, enlarged living room, floors are of 
beige linoleum and walls of natural birch veneer. 
As contrast, the trim has been painted a gleaming 
white. A rough brick chimney, exposed when the 
partitions were being torn down, has been left 
in the middle of the room, and a cheery Franklin 
stove now acts as focus for congenial winter 
gatherings. In this room, the rug is of orange, 
brown, and tan, reflecting the brown tones of the 
sofa. A collection of modern chairs includes one 
covered in dark-blue corduroy and, surprisingly 
enough, some snowshoe chairs from Maine, which 
act right at home in their contemporary setting. 

Like most people who like to cook, Mrs. Wur- 
ster has definite ideas about kitchens. For one 
thing, she prefers open shelves so that pots and 
dishes will be available when needed. The exposed 
display is completely unclinical in appearance, 
with the look of a laboratory rather than that of 
the conventional, modern kitchen. 

Upstairs the floors have been painted brown 
with a spattering of yellow and red. This old New 
England trick does wonders toward correcting 
the appearance of irregularities which so often mar 
ancient floors, Walls in the hall are of warm yel- 
low, those in the four bedrooms of stark white. 
Each of these sleeping rooms has cross-ventilation. 
On this floor most of the original partitions have 
been left in place, although a few additional closets 
were necessary between the two front rooms. 


Franklin 
room gatherings ... freestanding rough brick 
chimney exposed when walls were torn down... 
glass doors lead to private garden 
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Daughter Sadie’s nursery opens 
out onto sunny, screened porch at rear 


Unclinical appearance of kitchen due to 
open shelves, modern china display 


Sun streams through French doors 


in birch-paneled living-dining room 


stove adds snug warmth to living- 


im rear 
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Remodelling of toe fH. 
a Little Bungalow 


LIVING ROOM 
14-6" x 23-0" 


home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. Buckley 


John A. Gordon, designer 
Philip Rowell, builder 


Terra-cotta pink wall connects house with garage 
to form partially roofed outdoor living room 


Garage, not shown on plan, 


Ethel MeCall Head is 18 feet from the living 


room fireplace chimney. 


Gi was the only word for this old-timer. Run-down and 
forlorn behind a dingy red-brick exterior, it really seemed to have lost its 
grip on life. Yet the imaginative Buckleys, in their search for a new home, 
saw beyond these first impressions—saw rather a certain dignity and solidity 
not apparent in newer houses they had considered buying. No time was lost 
in beginning an inspired modernizing project. But since this happened in 1944, 
a year not too propitious for extensive building, major alterations were not 
| considered. A competent builder, Philip Rowell, did wonders with a minimum 
| of structural changes. Living and dining rooms were made into one; the omis- 
sion of doors between sunroom and dining room permitted much desired 
sunlight to penetrate more deeply into the latter room. The only barrier al- 
lowed between these areas is a low planting box with its attractive spot of 
greenery. The hideous cobblestone fireplace in the living room gave way to 
| a trim, simple mantel with horizontal boarding and brick facing. Stupid little 

seats on either side became low bookshelves under the windows. In order to 
| gain more privacy for the master bedroom, the doorway, leading directly into 
| the living room, was closed and a new entrance provided off the hall. The 


Outdoor living area can be 
entered from the garden 
side, the sun room, or the 

door in the front wall 


between garage and the house 


stepchild kitchen was given a complete face lifting. By closing a meaningless 
door, greater wall space was possible. New linoleum on the floor plus a fresh 
coat of white paint, which, by the way, was used to brighten all of the dull 
interiors throughout the house, produced a modern, efficient workroom. 

The exterior beauty treatment, one accomplished with few structural 
changes, was applied by John A. Gordon, designer. The simple, flat roof of 
the original was a “natural” for a direct, modern look. Down came the old 
porch roof, heavy piers, and stone balustrade! Up went a roof of more delicate 
design, with generous overhang supported by slim, graceful lally columns, Color 
| was used sparingly, but for dramatic effect. The interior of the porch roof 
became a soft sky blue which, together with the warm yellow of the wood 

soffit, helps enliven the, cool white-brick walls. A new garage, separated from 
the house by a low brick wall with door and flanking windows, forms one side 
of the newly created outdoor living room, gay with potted plants and geraniums. 
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Melwille Garton, Jr. 


Architect for remodeling 
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ot what was added, but what was taken away made 
all the difference in the world in this little house. 
To begin with, it was nothing more than a typical 
Southern California bungalow with the regulation 
peaked roof, prominent overhangs, and gingerbread. 
Today, you’d never recognize its ancestry! It is now 
clean of line, bright as the traditional bug, and so 
modern looking that you’d guess it had just come 
fresh and bright from this year’s drafting board. 
So many of us, in search of a new home, have be- 
come reconciled to compromise. Thus it was with the 
young Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rimpau. They, like 
thousands of other couples, were faced with an 
urgent housing shortage. The Robert Rimpaus 
wanted a modern house but, being realists, they 
settled for a stucco bungalow, without character or 
personality but with a roof supported by four walls. 
Somehow their dream persisted. Youth and a grim 
determination not to be cheated out of that dream 
saw beyond the rather ordinary appearance of the 
new home and prodded them into accomplishing 
what originally had seemed just an illusion, They 


Photographs by George de Gennaro 


remodeled the house with such imagination that today the result approaches 
their original plan. The roof line was straightened out, the overhang, so 
clumsy above the living-room and bedroom windows, was removed, and its 
front entrance archway squared. This latter change enclosed the useless front 
porch and made it part of the living room. The alterations improved the 
outside appearance, giving the house a thoroughly contemporary look. 

Interior changes were just as simple and effective. A few feet added to the 
bathroom made it workable and gave space for dressing table, extra shelves, 
and medicine cabinet. By cutting windows in the west wall, the two bedrooms 
now claim walls of glass, with the resulting light and airy appearance. Be- 
cause Mr. Rimpau needs an office at home, one of the bedrooms was drafted 
for this purpose. Later on the dressing room at the rear of the house will be 
converted into an office for him, releasing a bedroom for overnight guests. 

In the original dining room, a built-in buffet flanked by tiny windows cut 
off a magnificent view of the mountains and formed a strange and ugly pro- 
jection on the rear of the house. This situation was remedied by replacing the 
buffet and small windows with large windows running to the floor, thus open- 
ing the room to its view. Part of the overly large service porch was added to 
the kitchen for additional storage space, broom closet and a place for the 
water heater. For landscaping, a wild tangle of trees and vines was removed, 
and the house made to rely on its trim lines for effect. There are some small 
plants under the bay window and a permanent brick window box around 
the den. 


The home of 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rimpau 


A LESSON 
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Before and After 


removal of porch 


The Fred Aschbachers of Wilmette, Illinois remodel 75 year old cottage 2 
My 3 veal «. WA, ; 


RUTH W. LEE 


Photographs by Nowell Ward 


ikely as not the Fred Aschbachers would strongly 

deny being modern pioneers. It most likely never 
BLfoccurred to them when tackling the renovation 
of their sadly outmoded cottage that they were, in 
truth, showing the same courage and ingenuity so 
manifest in our early settlers. 

The cottage stood on a lovely wooded plot near 
Wilmette, Illinois. When the Aschbachers bought it 


five years ago, they realized too well that here 
was no dream home. The budget was limited, there 
was a newly arrived youngster in the family. Only 
one avenue was left if that house was to be theirs 
all remodeling would have to be accomplished by 
the family, the budget just wouldn’t stretch enough 
for outside help. It was a challenge, but their goal 
being so near, they decided to chance it. 
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First they removed the old wooden shingles on 
the roof, replacing them with new black asphalt 
ones. Off came the front porch, an old horror, and a 
new flight of steps, complete with railing, was sub- 
stituted. In place of the small windows, one decora- 
tive bay was installed for the living room. Painted 
white with dark green shutters, the transformation 
brings the house right up-to-date. The artis 
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Original first floor plan had bedroom far 
from upstairs bath, living room was 


dark with only two windows, one in shadow 


KITCHEN 
1-0" 11-0" 


THU? 


two bedrooms, but the Aschbachers 


need three. Aside from a generally run-down 


BEDROOM 
12'-O"% 14-0" 


BEDROOM 
9-O"y 13-0" 


sketch of this cottage on the cover shows how well 
it would have looked in yellow instead of white. By 
grading the terrace, the height of the old cottage 
was lessened. It seems now to really fit its site. 
All these changes were made after the family had 
lived in the house two years to try it out logically. 
They then knew its good and bad points. 

On the inside they wrought miracles in their ef- 
forts to redesign old interiors. Starting with the 
bedrooms, the heavy old moldings were ripped off 
and replaced with simple white trim. Floors were 
sanded and stained an oak tone. The front 
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of ugly and decrepit front porch 


Second floor with ample closet space had 


condition the plan was rather good 


DINING ROOM 
13'-O"x 14-0" 


DEN 


10'-O"* 11-0" 


DINING-LIVING 
13'-O"x 278-0" 


new plan 


Pe 
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BEDROOM 
12'-O"% 180" 


master bedroom was made delightfully gay with 
rose-patterned wallpaper plus white ruffled organdy 
curtains and dressing-table skirt. Though Mrs. 
Aschbacher made these and also the quilted chintz 
bedspread, she was not lacking when it came to 
doing her part of the carpentry, papering, and 
painting. That intricate and highly specialized job— 
electric wiring—was also tackled by the twosome, 
but such practice is not encouraged by the Better 
Wiring Bureau. Plumbing, too, was repaired and 
replaced where necessary, and the ceilings and 
dormers made thoroughly weathertight with both 
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NOW—pantry has become dining nook, bedroom 


joins living and dining rooms more closely 


NOW—the upper floor has the third bedroom 


BEDROOM 
10'-O"x 11-0" 


LIVING ROOM 
I2'-0"x 13-0" 


old plan 


with kitchen door filled in is den, porch is gone and 


bay window makes living room bright, widened arch 


BEDROOM 
12-O"x 18°0" 


BEDROOM 
9'-O"x 13-0" 


which was built above the back porch of the first 
floor. This with the redecorating work done by 


the family makes the plan excellent for their needs 


fill and blanket insulation. In the bathroom, a new 
medicine cabinet and wall linoleum were installed. 
Downstairs, radiators were moved to less con- 
spicuous positions, giving more usable wall space. 
Bookcases were built into the study, and an old 
arch removed between living and dining rooms. 
Walls were painted receda green, and chintz curtains 
with matching ruffled valances made for the two 
important rooms. In the kitchen old fixtures were 
ripped out and replaced with new steel cabinets 
and a new sink, stove and refrigerator added. Upper 
walls were made gay with quaint peasant wallpaper. 


The Paul Heinleys work miracle from 


shack, produce this colorful, pleasant home 


ooking for a home? Hoping to beat high building costs? Then, take a tip from the 

Heinleys who really did something about a sorry little shanty, so broken down that 

the city authorities had condemned it as unfit for human habitation. Of course the 
first requisites for such an undertaking are a stout heart, a skillful pair of hands, an open 
mind and, definitely, an active imagination. Don’t think it’s easy and don’t jump to the 
conclusion that horrible little shacks that have stood empty for several years, except for 
an invasion of morning glories, tramps, and rats, can be converted overnight into little 
dream castles. Such miracles only happen the hard way. 

It all started with the Heinleys when they purchased a piece of property on a busy 
boulevard because an old real-estate office there looked promising. They wanted to remodel 
this into a small shop where homemakers could buy good furniture (made by Mr. Heinley) 
together with fabrics and lamps. The building was in good condition and lent itself easily 
to repair. But the property sloped down steeply at the back into an area of broken-down 
shacks and very tiny modest houses, largely in a state of collapse. And way down at the 
back was a shack worse off than any of the rest, one that had been condemned by the city. 
At first the Heinley twosome viewed it with contempt. They were uncertain just what to 


ONCE CONDEMNED BY CITY AUTHORITIES 


do with it and decided that a good fire 
would be the answer. But the housing 
shortage reared an ugly head when they 
realized that their small shop didn’t have 
adequate living quarters in the back as 
had been expected. So again they studied 
the sad, little shack, and this time with 
amore conciliatory attitude. Mr. Heinley 
is expert with his hands and Mrs. 
Heinley has plenty of imagination. To- 
gether they decided that, with patience, 
something could be done. ; 
Their first snag was lack of enthu- 
siasm from the building authorities. Un- 
daunted, the owners agreed to abide by 
all codes and requirements. It took two 
months with the aid of a good carpenter 
to finish the job. To be sure, the plumb- 
ing pipes are on the outside of the house, 
but they are painted the same barn red 
as the house itself. You have to step up 
on a box to get into the back door, but 
a new porch is on the way. The board- 
and-batten structure was raised on a new 
foundation. This caused the floor to fall 
out! Walls and roof were properly 
patched, and what plumbing there was 
came out, and a fresh start was made in 
this department. Mr. Heinley had to 
take an exam to show that he knew 
plumbing before he could do the work 
himself. P.S. He passed with flying 
colors! Rafters of random sizes were 
cleverly boxed in so that the ceiling 
now has a uniform appearance. All new 
windows were needed because the origi- 
nals were of every possible size. Only one 
partition was removed in order to gain 
an ample living room. Entrance is di- 
rectly into this room through a door 
flanked by twin windows. A primitive 
sink was taken out and a louvered closet 
built to store a folding double bed. This 
is pushed out in the dining area. At 
first there wasn’t a fireplace so a knotty- 
pine substitute was built, the pine go- 
ing from floor to ceiling and housing in 
its opening an iron wood stove. A tiny 
hall with built-in chest of drawers and 
closet gives access to the new bathroom. 
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@® Walls in living room are a smoky 
leaf green, paper on ceiling is yellow. 
Wine-red couch and yellow wing: chair 
are grouped about mantel. Multicolor 
braid carpeting runs into dining alcove 


@ Louvered doors at left conceal fold- 
ing bed. Beyond is gay kitchen 
with dark-green wallpaper, yellow 
walls and bright-green linoleum floor 


@® Before and after shots, especially 
of kitchen, show what industry and 
imagination owners needed to bring 
about this miracle in just two months 
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@ CHRONICLE OF AN AMATEUR'S SIXTEE 
MONTH EXPERIENCE YOU MAY WANT TO MISS _ 
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@ From one cluttered basement: an office, children's playroom for rainy 


days, sleeping space, additional storage space, stunning plant window 
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MERRY TALE... 


After a long procession of carefree remodeling stories 


with little regard for detail .. . as if splinters, sweat, and barked knuckles 


were all the gayest of picnics ... the truth about remodeling will out 


ruth is usually a difficult thing to ferret out. For instance, take re- 
modeling. In the majority of cases you read about, although hired 
builders were called in, emphasis is placed on the ‘“‘we-did-it-ourselves” 
angle. Often the story is told by an ambitious amateur who has converted 
an attic or basement and tells his jolly tale as though the whole project 
was more fun than a Mardi Gras. That’s why I feel that the time has® 
come for an honest, accurate account of one of these so-called miracu- 
lous transformations. In my language there’s no such animal. Blood, sweat 
—yes, and even tears—are part and parcel of any remodeling job and 
don’t let anyone tell you different. I should know ’cause I’ve been 
through the mill. If I had my experience to live over, you can bet there’d 
be changes. My own abilities would be weighed and judged well in advance. 
If the remodeling I did looks good, it’s only an accident (editor’s note: 
the author is much too modest); if it is sound, that’s only because lack 
of engineering know-how had to be offset by extravagant efforts on the 
side of safety. Then, too, if the remodeled portion of our home functions 
for us, it’s partly the result of careful planning, leavened by adjustments 
we’ve unconsciously made to the finished product. We remodeled to get 
(a) more sleeping space, (b) a room for my office, (c) more storage space, 
and (d) room for our three children to play indoors during the rainy 
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season. Because we were determined to pay the 
costs entirely out of a very average income and 
couldn't let the project balloon on us, all the 
changes had to be confined to the space of one 
room. We toyed first with the idea of adding a 
bedroom and bath at the rear of the house but 
discarded that as being too expensive because it 
would necessitate added framing, roofing, and 
foundations, always major building operations. 
The logical and next best place was the “creep 
space” under the house on the downhill side. Its 
walls were there, the floor above would act as 
roof, and the house foundations were naturally in 
place. We vacillated between having or not hav- 
ing a bathroom adjoining the new room, but again 
reasoned that it would produce too great a strain 
on the family budget. Looking back now, we 
realize the mistake and regret our decision. 


oughly, my intent was to dig until I had 7%4 

feet of headroom in the 32 feet of length and 

the 10 feet of breadth back to the first row 
of supporting piers. Then, I would knock out the 
front wall studs and boards, making way for an 
unbroken row of windows at least 24 feet long. 
This would leave four feet of solid wall at each 
corner to contain the diagonal frame bracing 
necessary to stiffen the house against middle-age 
slump. The back wall, along the line of piers, 
would be closed in and filled with lots of storage 
closets and cupboard space. 

These were the plans at the start—simple and 
cheap. But the “best laid plans” routine was never 
more true than in my case. On first touching 
shovel to dirt, something happened and the project 
grew on us from day to day. Each step suggested 
a new gadget; each gadget fathered another, ad 
infinitum. If my first intent was rough, the dig- 
ging was rougher. Six inches below the surface of 
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Photographs by Philip Fein 
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loose soil, I struck solid shale rock which yielded 
only to the point of a pick. For three evenings I 
swung the pick and shoveled the shards up under 
the house while my hands swelled and finally 
blistered raw. At that time, with only a four-foot 
hole to show for my service blisters, I retired into 
my tent to map some new mode of attack. That 
week end, reinforced by two teen-age boys and 
revived spirits, I went to work again. 

We tore off the siding along 24 feet of the wall 
and removed the two old windows. Then, with 
light enough to give us vision, and air to add 
vigor, we tackled the rock again. This time we 


@ Vertical open-slatted windbreak adds 
smart decorative effect to new room's 
entrance. Cantilevered trellis projects 
far enough out above long plant-window 
to break intense rays of sun and also 
acts as sturdy support for the grape 
vines soon to provide thick, leafy shade 


@® Only inside entrance to room is via 
ladder in storage closet. Those finding 
difficulty squeezing through trap door must 
go outside in order to reach other parts 
of house. Door at lower right is six 
inches deep, contains shelves for tools, etc. 


shoveled the debris out onto the ground. Dave 
and Bob, my teeners, had more zeal than skill, 
and many were the times they narrowly missed 
braining themselves when a pick intercepted an 
overhead joist in mid-swing. In a few days, after 
their price had gone from 75 to go cents an hour, 
and I had decided that I alone could move dirt 
faster than they were doing it together, I paid 
them off and kissed them goodbye. From then on 
til midsummer, I pecked at the job myself dur- 
ing off hours, making the kind of progress that a 
constant drip of water makes on hard granite. But 
life is never monotonous. Hope and real help 


showed up in the form of the nephew of an old 
friend. Young Bob, with his Paul Bunyan muscles 
and grace of a lynx, stayed with us while waiting 
for his discharge from the Navy. In a couple of 
weeks, while Bob swung the pick with an un- 
hesitating circular motion and I wore myself to 
a nubbin shoveling away the flying rock, the 
excavation was finished. The next logical step was 
laying the concrete floor. There was no way to get 
ready-mixed concrete to the spot. Mixing and 
pouring it on the site was too much for me to 
handle, with the fifty steps uphill or the several 
hundred steps downhill that were the only ap- 
proach to our lot. So a Mr. Becker, his eight-man 
crew, a mixer and some air-compressor trucks— 
all on their way back to San Francisco after com- 
pleting a swimming pool job upcountry—solved 
the problem. Life has its share of nice surprises. 

They parked on the road below, laid rein- 
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before the first rain. Then I went shopping for 
framing lumber and wallboard. There were no dry 
2 by 4’s; nor was gypsum board plentiful at that 
time. My wife bought that later, right off a carload 
that had been shunted into a local lumber yard. 
Nothing I wanted where I wanted it when I 
wanted it. So I started to compromise. 

What I actually bought were used 2 by 4’s, 
resawn from heavy timbers that must have been 
heat-hardened in the great San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire. Cutting them dulled my saws, 
both hand and power. The latter had been bor- 
rowed to save time. I found, too, that handling 
this timber with anything but leather gloves 
left splinters that festered incessantly. I replaced 
all the studs still standing along the plant-pocket, 
with five lengths of used three-inch pipe. That 
entailed jacking up the wall, at four foot inter- 
vals, with a go-pound house jack. The latter had 
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LINE OF ORIGINAL DIRT 
FLOOR IN CRAWL SPACE: 


| forcing steel, and blew concrete through a long 
| two-inch hose to spray a watertight floor and re- 
taining wall along the back and both ends. Fol- 
lowing that, they blew in the footings for the 
concrete-block wall of the plant pocket which, in 
my naiveté, I had reasoned would be a snap job. 
The slanting windows that reach out to form the 
plant-pocket area, followed naturally the com- 
pletion of the plant-pocket wall. I built the frames 
and set the crystal sheet glass myself in spite of 
warnings from the glass dealer. Somehow, by 
luck or providential guidance, I cracked only one 
pane and managed to finish the glazing two days 


to be lifted six feet in the air to rest on plank 
cribbing, after which three studs were knocked 
out and replaced with a single pipe column. 

My next problem, until then unsolved through 
sheer mental inertia, was the floor furnace, hang- 
ing deep into the room from the floor joists over- 
head. It could not be moved from its pendant 
position, yet I didn’t want to build a false wall 
around it and waste so much valuable space. 
Around it I first planned a simple wall to form 
a cabinet, but to have this jutting into the room 
wouldn’t have made a good design. As the job 
grew on me I finally ended up with a unit which 


combines a rollaway bed, wardrobe, and storage 
space for luggage. Beyond this unit is a cool, 
dark room, ideal for storing canned goods. Since 
a stairway would have robbed the new room of 
many square feet of precious space, I built a 
ladder down into the storage room from the 
closet on the closed side porch. 

When the wallboard was in place and the elec- 
tric wiring and wall-heater connections made 
ready, I concentrated on cabinets and cupboards 
and finished trim. The flush lighting fixture for 
the ceiling is my own make and is a simple box 
of one-inch lumber set with 25-cent sockets. The 
cupboards and cabinets were built of 3-inch 
plywood, nailed and glued securely at all joints 
with waterproof resin glue. The sliding doors in 
the cupboards and wardrobe are plywood; they 
slide, without hardware of any kind, in grooves 
lubricated with paraffin. If you should want 
doors that glide shut at a gentle touch, don’t use 
this method. To hide the tool panel over my 
workbench, I hinged a door that swings up and 
fastens open at the ceiling. A fluorescent light 
tube throws light on the bench and on my dis- 
appearing desk. The workbench, itself, was built 
of one-inch waterproof plywood, and the vise was 
made of rock maple salvaged from the top of a 
laboratory table. To a double-bed box spring, I 
added four casters, then built a frame and hinged 
a seat top at the head end. The bed rolls into 
the pocket under the floor furnace and wardrobe, 
leaving just enough room for sofa width. 


ache. The gray for the ceiling, plant-pocket 

wall, and workbench was easy. But we hit a 
snag with the yellow. Instead of mixing more 
than enough paint to allow for retouching, I inad- 
vertently mixed just enough to cover the walls. 
As always happens, retouching was necessary, and 
I had to spend a half day mixing and matching, 
remixing and rematching until a decent approxi- 
mation of the original batch was struck. We 
wanted an earthy red-brown to contrast with the 
yellow. To gain this, I began with a light yellow 
to which I added bulletin-red, burnt umber, 
and lampblack. These were all oil colors. After 
two trips to the paint store for more colors and a 
lot of advice, I finished with an embarrassed red- 
brown. Its nearest relative is maroon, but any 
respectable maroon would blush pink to be seen 
with it. However, we’ve had no complaints. 

As far as outside additions were concerned, I 
needed some kind of a shade to break the direct 
sun that streamed into the plant-pocket. Thus was 
born the ‘‘eyebrow” that extends along the front 
and around one side of the house. This trellis is 
formed of 1 by 6 inch boards, bolted to the win- 
dow frames and cantilever-braced with screen- 
door turnbuckles hidden between the double 
boards that project from the wall. Grape vines 
are planted at each end, and eventually these will 
grow into a leafy awning. With this start, the rest 
of the house had to be dressed up to compete 
with the new room. I straightened my aching 


Passe the room was actually our worst head- 


‘back, drove to the paint store and came home 


with ten gallons of house paint. A month later, 
my job completed, I threw the beaten brushes 
into the trash can and dropped the lid on a job 
Tl never, never, attempt again in my lifetime. 

Since one of the virtues of experience is that it 
can be passed along, our homemade remodeling 
job may have some value for others. You have, 
of course, the privilege of making up your own 
mind. All our evidence adds up to this advice: 
When you feel the urge to remodel, hire yourself 
a good contractor, then settle back in the softest 
chair you can find and improve your mind with 
a good book while men who “know how” do the 
hard work the easy, professional, experienced way. 
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...A Compromise, — 
Not a Dream House 
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Photographs by author 


P. A. Dearborn 


4 hee is the age-old story of the ugly duckling. For years 
the boxlike house at 44 Oakland Road, with its drab brown shingles and 
unprepossessing look, had been overlooked by prospective home buyers. In 
fact, if the building situation hadn’t become so acute, even the Gruzen 
family, with its abundance of imagination, might have passed it by. That 
was in 1941 when they desperately needed a house—a small house with 
plenty of land to take care of the overabundant energies of two growing 
sons. Number 44 offered just that, if nothing more. Remodeling started in 
the early spring of 1942, and three months later this resourceful architect 
and family moved in. Important but simple changes had altered the ex- 
terior of the house to a surprising degree. A playroom and double garage, 
added to the kitchen wing toward the east, completely nullified the original 
boxlike appearance. White paint covered the old, dull shingles. In place 
of the original, inadequate entrance porch, we find a graceful curving 
brick wall leading to the front door with subtly curving overhang. Brick 
forms the fireproof partition between garage and playroom, adding its 
share of brightness to the gay yellow of entrance trim and garage doors. 
The new extension also provides the rear yard with a pleasant background 
for the outdoor terrace where trees, abundant flower beds, and a broad 
stretch of lawn provide a bonafide country appearance to the lot. 

Indoors it is surprising how just a few changes, applied at just the 
right spots, have improved the house’s livability. Because the former 
owners, who had lived in the house for thirty-five years, were fond of 
dancing, living and dining rooms had been thrown into one large, open 
space. To give privacy to the dining end, Mr. Gruzen designed a large 
sofa with built-in bookcases and cabinets, a most appropriate barrier which 
allows the color scheme—taupe walls and cream ceiling—to carry through 
both parts of the room. To further accent the living-room end, a new curv- 
ing wall of teak plywood was built in natural color. The focal "point is a 
modern cream-colored marble fireplace and hearth. Deep, rich reds furnish 
the dominate color tones to the room, finding expression in the rug and East 


Two views of rear terrace showing outdoor 
barbecue at end of brick wall dividing 
garage and playroom. Steps lead te expanse 
of well-kept lawn and numerous flower beds 
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Indian rosewood coffee table, one of the 
owner’s designs. Cool grays of the dining- 
room furniture act as perfect foils for the 
warm richness of the living-room end. 
Perhaps the most important feature of the 
new house is the boys’ playroom, directly 
adjoining the kitchen, Realizing that it is 
often difficult to relegate youngsters to their 
bedrooms when company is expected, the 
Gruzens dreamed up a combination gym- 
nasium-laboratory, heated, air-conditioned, 
and with beams heavy enough to hold athletic 
equipment. Plenty of light comes through 
the large front window, French doors, and 
clerestory in the back. Very important, too, 
is the control window—a sliding panel of 
glass overt the kitchen stove where Mrs. 
Gruzen can not only keep an eye on the ac- 
tivities of these indoor athletes but can, 
without too much interruption of her own 
work, pass food through to them, In this 
way the children do not feel neglected or 
left out of the family’s scheme of things. 
They regard the room as definitely their own 
and would rather be there than in any other 
part of the house. The kitchen, itself, was 
rejuvenated considerably. The owners say 
the house is a compromise—not a dream 
house—yet they find it completely satisfy- 
ing, a house with personality and comfort. 


Deep, warm reds predominate in living room. Cream marble 
fireplace accents new curved wall of teak plywood. Family 
has choice of formal entertaining in taupe and cream dining 
area (right) or informally in large-windowed kitchen below 


Long control window over stove 
in kitchen allows mother to keep 
eye on activities of boys in new, 
well-equipped gymnasium. Meals 
passed through this opening save 
her time and miles of footwork 
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AN ENTERPRISING PAIR TAKE OVER 
THE GUEST COTTAGE ON AN ILLINOIS 
ESTATE AND MAKE IT INTO A BRIGHT 
AND HANDSOME HONEYMOON HOUSE 


Ruth W. Lee and James M. Wiley 


Lie many parallel cases of follow- 
the-leader, Mrs. Arthur Halle, Jr., obedi- 
ently and lovingly followed her lieutenant 
husband in his wartime peregrinations from 
Michigan to New York posts, making a 
home for him wherever he was stationed. 
Their temporary quarters, always rented and 
usually makeshift, they euphemistically 
called “home,” keeping close to the heart a 
belief that someday they would have a real 
home of their very own together. 

Now that he is out of service, the Halles 
have plans all drawn for the home they 
want to build, but in the meantime they, 
like everyone else, are faced with the old 
bugaboo of building shortages. However, 
they have been more fortunate than many; 
their present house is more than just ade- 
quate and contains more than a semblance 
of home. It is the original guest house on 
the property of Mrs. Halle’s parents at 
Highland Park, Illinois, which they have 
redecorated to suit their own taste. 

In their four-room menage they have 
comfort and convenience, and they have 
made it personal by using all their pet wed- 
ding gifts. Both of them definitely prefer 
modern furnishings, colors and accessories. 
Even their choice of china and glassware 
patterns attest their love of simple modern 
designs in fresh, subtle colorings. 

In their new home, Mrs. Halle has found 
time to work on her favorite hobby: mak- 
ing ceramics. She has bought a small kiln 
in which she does her own firing. True to 
her interest in contemporary design, she 
molds cups, bowls, plates and vases in 
simple modern forms, then glazes them in 
solid, clear colors of various hues. 

During her college years, Mrs. Halle 
majored in art. Now she is using her col- 
lege training in many ways. Besides pursu- 
ing her ceramics project, she is a painter 
and designer. In her daily flower arrange- 
ments in their living room, she also shows 
her flair and originality for using unusual 
colors and unconventional forms. She al- 
ways selects the uncommon garden flowers 
which best harmonize with her fabrics and 
arranges them in charming table settings. 

The war took a big slice out of their 
time together, since many days were spent 
apart. Sensibly, they have used, at every 
opportunity, the fine things they possess— 
wedding silver and china, furniture and 
accessories, in the belief that these things 
should be shared while they are young, and 
not stored away in trunks and boxes until 
the final day comes when they at last move 
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Lt.and Mrs. Halle 
Take Over Her Mother’s 
Gardener’s Cottage 


The home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Halle 
Highland Park, Mlinois 


3-CAR GARAGE 


GARDEN 
TOOLS 


KITCHEN 


BED ROOM 
[I-o"x 13-0" 


LIVING ROOM 
15-0"x 23-0" 


BED ROOM 
lo'8"x 14-4" 


PORCH 
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The Halles plan eventually to 
build, but in the meantime they 
do better than most couples in 
their first civilian house. They 
combine modern and traditional 
in a fine blend of country pieces 


melded with high, racy colorings 


into their dream house. Occasionally, Mrs. 
Halle sets the table at one end of the living 
room with her own experiments in pottery 
set on place mats of strange new fabrics 
which she ravels out. At other times they 
dine from their wedding collection. With a 
fine, free air for trying out new things, they 
are using the present house as a sort of 
domestic testing laboratory to find out just 
what they really want and don’t want in 
the house they will build. 

Now the four small rooms have been de- 
lightfully furnished in provincial style with 
a definite modern flavor in treatment. The 
living-room walls were painted white and 
enlivened with a stunning, overscaled hunter 
chintz done in a water-color technique. The 
bold reds and greens on a white ground add 
great color and an informal style to the 
room. Over the green textured sofa on the 
long wall is a pair of quilted chintz horses 
heads, framed, and hung from old brass 
stirrups. In front of the sofa an old, rough 
pipe cobbler’s bench makes a comfortable 
coffee table. On the opposite wall a fine 
knotty pine cupboard houses their favorite 
tea service and a collection of rare English 
china. Opposite the simple fireplace with its 
row of copper lustre jugs on the mantel 
shelf is their maple dining group. Here they 
use their modern glassware and Winfield 
pottery in gray and beige. Near by in the 
corner on a small table is a huge copper 
watering can filled with red snapdragon and 
wild cherry blossoms. For accents, Mrs. 
Halle uses low bowls of yellow jonquils, 
daisies and calendula. A tweedy rug in 
beige, gray, and white adds a provincial- 
modern feeling in keeping with the room’s 
appointments. Books of their growing li- 
brary line the shelves flanking the sofa. 

The master bedroom repeats the living- 
room colors in a bold red and white striped 
wallpaper—no fraidy-cat color scheme, you 
may be sure. The chintz which makes the 
dressing table skirt, upholsters the bed 
headboards and a chair is a whimsical, 
modern print like a water-color sketch, with 
brilliant scarlet flowers and green stalks 
scattered on a white ground. Quaint Vic- 
torian lettering in black spells out “Victoire 
d’Amour” among the blossoms. White 
quilted chintz overspreads cover the beds. 
The entire end of the room was built in to 
provide twin closets flanking a recessed 
niche for the dressing table. Coarse white 
net, gathered quite full, is used at the 
windows over white Venetian blinds. 

The small second bedroom serves as a 
guest-music room. The green and white of 
the other rooms finds its repetition here in 
the fresh-as-spring clover leaf white chintz 
of the bedspread and the framed bed 
valance. The scalloped wood of the bed val- 
ance is also repeated in the window frame 
with its ruffles of colorful clover chintz. 
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THE SCHNEIDERS AND THE 
JOHNSTONS COMBINE 


RESOURCES FOR HEALTHFUL 
FAMILY SUMMERS 


I. THE heart of the Hudson 

Valley country where Washington Irving’s glori- 
fied Catskill Mountains, attain some of their most 
poignant beauty, lies the small, and peaceful 
community of Kingston, New York. And just 
across from Kingston, via famous Roundout 
Creek, lies a narrow road that follows the course 
of the Hudson River... a road that winds its 
eventful way to two of Ulster County’s most 
beautiful private summer homes. Known for miles 
around as River House and The Roost, the sum- 
mer homes of Fred Johnston and the Albert F. 
Schneiders offer the ultimate in gracious and 
healthful outdoor summer living. Here in a se- 
cluded atmosphere, life flows tranquilly as the 
mighty Hudson on a calm day. Here two families 
and their many guests enjoy the fun that can 
come only when tired humans find themselves 
surrounded by the relaxing peacefulness of nature. 
The Schneiders bought The Roost many years 
ago. Then because the immediate proximity of 
River House to The Roost made it imperative 
that the Schneiders’ neighbors should be their 


Virginia Herrod 


friends as well, they persuaded Fred Johnston, an 
old friend, to buy River House when it was even- 
tually up for sale. Both later discovered that 
they were following in the footsteps of tradition, 
inasmuch as the homes were originally built by 
two riverboat captains who also were good 
friends. The war years halted improvements and 
festivities at River House for a while, but now 
that Fred is home from the war and the Johnston 
family circle is again complete, the combined 
gaiety that the two families once injected into 
their summers is evident again on River Road 
and living is back to’ normal. 

The Hudson River and the wooded countryside 
are quite naturally, of course, main attractions. 
By walking either way up the road for several 
miles, one can find rugged beauty unspoiled by 
commercialism. By walking a mere fifty feet from 
either house, one can find a sandy white beach 
that would stack up against Miami’s shores any 
day, and that boasts a great deal more privacy. 
It is on this diminutive strip of beach that the 
Schneiders and the Johnstons, with their respec- 


Photographs by F. M. Demarest 


tive guests, spend the greater part of each day. 
The Schneiders’ permanent dock has been built 
out far enough in the water to accommodate a 
floating dock from which those who wish to swim 
can dive off into the cleaner outer water of the 
river and to which several average-sized boats 
can be anchored. One of the highlights every day 
is taking the sailboat out into the middle channel 
to catch the waves from the boats that go up and 
down the Hudson on daily excursions. 

Another attraction of The Roost beach is the 
cool retreat made possible by a wide expanse of 
awning tightly stretched across permanent poles. 
The awning can be easily put up and taken down 
by a simple lacing and unlacing process. 

The Schneiders’ deck porch, which is built into 
the back and lower part of their garage, is another 
facility provided for outdoor enjoyment. For 
those who don’t like sand in their shoes and who 
prefer a less rugged type of outdoor relaxation, 
the deck is paradise. The furniture, picked with 
an eye to unpredictable summer showers, is light- 
weight enough to move about easily. 
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FRED JOHNSTON TURNS A GAY 


MODERNIZED BACK ON A 
CONSERVATIVE COLONIAL FRONT 


At River House and The Roost the end of day 
seldom brings the end of fun. Evenings in the 
valley are generously cool and many are high- 
lighted by the building of a huge bonfire and 
the cooking of a beach supper. On these occa- 
sions everyone harks back to the good old days 
and scorns even the convenience of portable or 
stationary barbecue. Food is cooked right over 
the open bonfire, and if it develops a sooty exte- 
rior and the chefs do, too, the evening is con- 
sidered all the more successful for such mishaps. 

When the weather decides to be nasty, neither 
the Schneiders nor the Johnstons are the least 
concerned. They have planned their homes so 
that they can literally bring the outdoors right 


inside. Fred’s River House boasts of two view 
rooms for just this purpose—one stately and for- 
mal, the other modest and informal. Both are so 
open as to almost make one feel that one is still 
enjoying the great open spaces. The informal 
view room is used by the Johnstons for dining 
and was purposely built next to the kitchen to 
make the task of serving less laborious. Fred 
made the gay table from an old rocking horse 
left over from childhood days. An added advan- 
tage of this room, ‘and a delightful one, is that 
it gets the full benefit of sunlight from early 
morning until sunset, thus affording the family 
an indoor retreat that has all of the advantages 
of the outdoors and none of the disadvantages. 


Fred Johnston’s up: 
stairs bedroom face; 
the Hudson—is done 
in bright, gay colors 
that catch sunlight 
The furniture is all gen: 
uine Early Americar 


A modern touch in furnishings in the Johnstons? 
home is found in the downstairs guest room. Bright 
red and biue, accents of black, create the illusion 
of space. The closet-like enclosure is a bathroom 
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THE AL SCHNEIDERS, 
EXCEPT FOR A VIEW ROOM, 
STAY STRICTLY COLONIAL 


ip: 


This room offers, too, an unparalleled view of the Hudson for miles upstream and 
on a clear day Fred likes to point out the hazy outline of the distant Berkshires. 

The large view room in the Schneiders’ home, while not quite as open as those 
in River House, still offers the same advantages. Cool, spacious, sunlit—this room 
is always charming, and especially so when the weather is unfavorable. Then a fire 
is lighted in the huge fireplace, everyone gathers round and, strangely enough, talks 
about everything but the weather. In surroundings planned to fit at all times the 
temper of the elements, a small thing like a summer shower is beneath the dignity 
of conversation. The climax of such an evening and many others is reached when 
Al Schneider goes into the small music room just off from the main living room 
and provides the music for a song fest on the small old-fashioned organ. Some- 
how even the music seems to fit the mood of peace that is so evident in the 
surroundings. Here, one can’t help but feel, is life as it should be lived. 

The Schneiders and the Johnstons through mutual friendship and combined 
resources have been able to achieve an enviable mode of summer living. And 
because they respect one another’s rights always, harmony prevails on River Road. 


The Hudson forms the back- Informal furnishings in the living room of The Reost The bay window in the living 
ground for the view room provide charming surroundings for summer living room doubles as a game nook 


HOMES FROM THE MOST UNLIKELY HOUSES! 


For instance the Harvey J. Wishart home got its 


start as a characterless surveyor’s office in Winnetka, Illinois 


he urgent need for a house near Winnetka’s fine 

schools led the Wishart family to buy an old land- 

mark—a surveyor’s office building. At the time 
houses were at a premium, and even this gawky looking 
building seemed mighty good to them. With the help of 
Herman H. Lackner, they immediately set to work— 
first removing the old storm-shed entrance and in- 
stalling a window in its place. A new entrance was placed 
at the side near the rear and, to disguise the hard geo- 
metric lines of the upper floor, both stucco and timber 
were painted white. On the interior, beaverboard office 


partitions came out, making way for the ell-shaped 
living room. The corner flush fireplace is new as are 
the floor-to-ceiling bookcases which extend at right 
angles to the new stairway. The former vault now acts 
as dining room and is divided from the living room 
by an old brick wall. Upstairs, offices and storage rooms 
have become three bedrooms and a bath. Convenience 
of plan, plus the good insulation and construction, 
would be hard to duplicate in today’s market. These 
factors contribute greatly toward making this old office 
into a very sound investment for the Wisharts. 
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® Focal point in ell-shaped living room is corner fireplace, fl with deep-blue brick walls and @ Former vault converted into dining room in Wishart home. 
sporting simple overmantel shelf. Woodwork matches blue of brick, is complemented by blue- Steel reinforcing rods hold ingenious Louvrex glass ceiling 
green carpeting. Sons Steven and Jimmy pose near green and white ticking-covered armchairs fixture. Here walls are light blue, curtains navy-blue denim 
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meoure. | feccey 
@ First, stucco porch was removed, Hs BS 
replaced by large front window. New 
side entrance porch helps lines of 
General Grant period house. Stucco 
painted white, shutters green. Rear up- t 


per apartment for Mrs, Lave’s parents IT eT 


@ Opening in living-room wall closed 
up for better furniture arrangement, 
built-in bookcase. Wallpaper, green 
and rose stripes, sofa dark green, arm 
chairs rose velvet, carpet blue green 


e Dining-room woodwork bleached, 
plate rail removed. Credenza buffet 
part of 1907 addition to house. Rose, 
green, blue and white floral chintz on 
host chairs and scalloped cornice. 
New fireplace backs one in living room 


And now renovated 


affords complete privacy ; : ; 


for two families 


Fayetteville, New York, are at 


a premium since the Shadds 


performed modern miracles 


on sad, unimaginative house 


bought in postwar desperation 


BEAUTY ‘TREATMENT STARTS TREND 


We, Hennessey 
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ike so many young couples during 
dthe early days of our postwar 

housing shortage, the Edward Shadds 
learned a bitter truth—good modern 
houses were not to be had for love 
or money. Mileage on their old fam- 
ily car was mounting at a surprising 
rate when they decided to abandon 
the quest for a new home and con- 
centrate on what was available, be 
it decrepit and plain. Anything, so 
long as it provided a roof over their 
heads. Willard Smith, a designer 
friend, was most helpful in checking 
over old farmhouses and, in the fate- 
ful year 1943, they became the not- 
so-proud owners of the unimaginative 
structure shown above. 

It took two years to really get the 
house into its present shape—em- 
bodiment of everything the Shadd 
family had actually wanted in a home 
from the start. They were among 
those thousands of up-and-coming 
young folks who like and want mod- 
ern but, at the same time, admire the 
mellowness and softness of old things 
To keep a certain nostalgic flavor, 
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iving room has double-glazed window walls 
li three sides, silhouetting upholstered 
pieces and other owner-designed furniture 


Willard Smifh, designes 


not one bit of the original planting was disturbed; 
hence, the house fits snugly into its site. 


implicity is keynote of renovated The living room was formerly several rooms, 
Nee with its wide frame of birch and the monolithic plaster ceiling is the result 
in natural finish. Raised hearth and of an ingenious suspended truss in the attic. Old 


timbers were used, wherever possible, in all rooms, 
but made to fit into the positive contemporary 
design. Natural birch plywood acts as background 
for most of the interior walls and blends nicely 
with the specially made furniture, handiwork of 


concealed lighting add right touch of drama 


onfused appearance, caused by too many the furniture-designing owner, Plum is the pre- 
(eee in stair hall, eliminated dominating color in the first-floor master rooms. 
by use of identical flush-panel doors An unusual note is struck in the front-hall treat- 


ment with its railless, open stairway. There’s a 
built-in desk and bench at the foot of these stairs 
where a convenient telephone saves Mrs. Shadd 
many unnecessary steps during the course of a 
day’s household routine. Another unique feature 
of the house is discovered when inspecting the 
basement heating equipment. Two small furnaces, 
in tandem, have been used. In mild weather only 
one is put into operation. 


and simple, unornamented moldings and trim 
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beautiful view and no backaches— 
those are the first lures of the 
Shadd kitchen. As good to work in 

as to look at, it has a big picture win- 
dow that makes daydreaming while 
dishwashing easy. Working surfaces 
were built to scale—Mrs. Shadd’s. 
Even the bottom of the sink is on 
the same level with other surfaces. 
The walls are covered with natural 
birch plywood as are the ample stor- 
age cabinets with which the old kitch- 
en, happily, was blessed. To hide un- 
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Renovated farmhouse cas | 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Shadd 
i Fayetteville 


Gilbert Ask 


sightly refrigerator compressor, they 
built a ventilated cabinet around it. 

On an obvious guess, one would 
say this kitchen was designed, then 
built with everything brand new. 
Actually, it wasn’t. New appliances 
being practically an impossibility at 
this time, the Shadds’ “new” kitchen 
was built around the appliances they 
had. Too, they found space in the 
L-shaped kitchen for a breakfast 
nook. The finished product—a kitch- 
en for contented working and living. 
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Yellow, white, and bottle green were colors used to bring new 
life to old farmhouse . .. original lines were left unchanged 
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One Hundred and Fitt 


Home of Mr. and Mrs. William Sedgwick 


@ranvine neglected on a little 
country lane near Yorktown Heights, New York, the 
farmhouse presented a rather sorry appearance when 
the young Sedgwicks took possession. True, its lines 
were good and most of the structure sound. That was 
something. It was also over 150 years old and, properly 
altered, would make an ideal setting for their many 
antiques. This collection, acquired over a period of 
years, had been the deciding factor when a choice had 
to be made between buying and building. Now a house 
was theirs and nothing remained but to cross their fingers 
and hope for the best. Seven months were spent in get- 
ting the relic into shape; seven months of working 
together and finding that most of their fears had been 
unjustified. Few major changes were really necessary. 
Two old porch roofs came off, some of the old doors 
were closed up, and new floors were laid in dining room 
and hall. Decoration did the rest; ingeniously applied, 
both inside and out, by the new owners. 

Material for these floors had been salvaged from two 
old barns on the property. The wood was beautifully 
aged and laid with weathered side underneath and 
sanded to a smooth finish. The exterior was given a 
bright coat of daffodil yellow with white trim and 
bottle-green doors and shutters. What wonders paint 
will do if judiciously selected. The old house fairly 
sings on its five-acre plot, amidst apple, pear, old maple 


and fir trees. A number of ancient stone walls inject | 


Years Young! 


Yorktown Heights, New York 


| the right Early American note into the picture. The only, 
and now prized, possession which was added to the in- 
teriors was a corner cabinet picked up for a song. Its 
sixteen coats of paint required 160 hours of steady 
scraping and sanding before bringing to light the true, 
warm tones of its wood. This they proudly placed ‘in the 
dining room where it displays a colorful collection of 
old glass. In this room, the newly laid floors is of honey- 
colored pine; the boards are wide and richly waxed to 
a gleam. The wallpaper, in keeping with the general 
Colonial motif, is of stylized baskets of fruits and horns 
of plenty on a background of soft rose-beige. Crisp, white 
organdy curtains, with their side ruffles add a clean, cool 
look. The furniture, all very old, gives the right farm- 
house touch. A drop-leaf cherry table is surrounded by 
arrow-back chairs, each different, with plank seats. 
Authenticity is further noted in a Pennsylvania milk 
bench and water bench, displaying milk glass, ironstone 
china, and a copper teakettle filled with philodendron. 

The living-room walls are a deep, cool green, accented 
by white trim, doors, and ceiling. Short curtains of 
starched white muslin with scalloped edging cover the : 

a 6 Perfect setting for owners’ 
windows. Red and white have been used throughout for antiques collection «.« sturdy 
upholstery and, along with a green-cushioned, two-seater cobbler’s bench im living 
bench, injects needed color into the room. Oval, nubby room serves as coffee table 
cotton, braided rugs, one in soft green, the other in 
yellow, are used on the floors and, though new, fit 
in perfectly with the wealth of antique furniture. Color, 
too, abounds in the kitchen, which retains much of its ' A 3 ? 

. : Fruit and ivy wallpaper in this 
early appearance but is still as modern as tomorrow. wvallicabinetiprovidedtabbacka 
Walls and ceiling are of bright yellow; doors and wood- ground for the display of old 
work painted delft blue. The colorful red linoleum pewter and ironstone pieces in 
floor matches counter tops. Mrs. Sedgwick is responsible Sedgwick’s antiques collection 
for the gay peasant designs which cover every kitchen 
cabinet and chair. Curtains and skirt, which help con- 
ceal an old sink—there’s another modern sink in the 
kitchen—are floral striped in red, white, and delft blue. 


Kitchen retains quaintness of 
original, but with modern effi« 
ciency . » walls and ceiling are 
yellow, red floors. The cabinets 


Data and photographs: Fred Gund are delft blue with red counters 
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Wiau4en we sold the big farm, 
we knew we had little or no time to rebuild the 
old stone house on the little farm, and that, if 
we were unable to make it livable by March 31st 
—our deadline—we would have no place, literally, 
to lay our heads. And so, I called Jonathan 
Hewitt, our neighbor and carpenter who had re- 
stored the other farm, and together we went over 
to “Sunshine Hill” to see what had to be done. 
Plenty, was the answer! 

The front door was boarded up; no steps. The 
road was right smack against the house. The back 
stoop had no proper steps—just two slabs of 


stone someone had placed there temporarily fifty - 


years before. On the first floor there was a big 
room that was kitchen and dining room, with 


fireplace enclosed in a makeshift cupboard ar- 
rangement. There was a small sitting room, and 
a small, unused storeroom with an entrance under 
the stair. The basement had a dirt floor, two sets 
of cellar steps, neither of which was navigable. 

There were four bedrooms on the second floor 
—two on each side of a wide hall, with a window 
at each end. This, of course, is very unusual in 
an old Dutch house, and we were delighted. A 
winding stairway led up to the attic. In the attic 
were two miniature windows at either end. But 
the floor was superb, and there was the little old 
cord bed, left by Mrs. Corson, the former owner. 
Well, I'll take the attic, I thought—that will give 
me room to roam around. I can have a bath, a 
big closet, a linen closet, a little dressing room 
and, at one end, storage for blankets, curtains, 
and a few precious things that I love but can’t 
use in this house. So we painted the rafters white, 
the trim cream, and used that wonderful DuPont 
wall fabric that Casey Goodman, my old friend 
and neighbor, helped me to get in almost nothing 
flat. But I’m getting ahead of myself. 

Mr. Hewitt and I went over the house care- 
fully. The house was clean, and it was wonderfully 


WHETHER FOR VACATION USE ({{ 
..OR ALL-YEAR USE 


The remodeling of “Sunshine Hitll,’’ 


old Duteh farmhouse in Sergeantsviile, 


becomes a neighborhood project— 


in the real old-fashioned sense! 


preserved. I said, “Johnny, we don’t need an 
architect or contractor for this house, do we? 
I know just what changes I want to make, and 
you know just how to make them.” Mr. Hewitt 
is a man of few words—he doesn’t waste time. 
After a few minutes he sagely remarked, “Well, 
what these architects don’t know is ‘you’ve got 
to give an old house its head.’ Two weeks later 
he looked up at me with his eyes twinkling and 
said, “Of course, all you did was to take every 
door and window in this house and put it some- 
place else, and Eli has to lay a new wall where 
they came out, and considerable lathe and plaster 
gets shifted around.” 

We had no slate for the roof—no dormer win- 
dows, no siding, no plaster, no insulation, no ply- 
wood—no masonite, no linoleum, no 
oversized windows in any shape or form 
—and we were short three doors. We 
had no heating plant, no plumbing 
equipment, and practically no lumber 
for cupboards. We had no stairway and 
no wood available. Discouraging? Not 
if you live in a neighborhood where 
everyone knows everything about you 


and your needs, almost before you do. If no 
one else can understand how it was done so rap- 
idly and so well, I can understand it, because 
I’ve lived in their neighborhood for twelve years. 
We are all not only neighbors but friends. In the 
same spirit in which their grandfathers and fathers 
turned out and “raised” the barn or built on 
an addition in a couple of days for the man 
who “got burned out”, they came to help us 
straighten out our lives in a new home. Bless 
them every one. 

Johnny’s staff is composed of his son-in-law, 
Harry Cranz, a carpenter and cabinetmaker, and 
Eli Vanzelos—stonemason par excellence, car- 
penter, plasterer and general assistant. The first 
plumber was also a friend, but he turned out 
to be a better friend than plumber; so I laid out 
my own soil line, and Mr. Hewitt and I placed 
the septic tanks. We. marked the place in the 
basement for the oil burner and oil flu and 
brought it up on the outside wall in the center 
of the inside chimney and, when I saw this long, 
ugly looking thing sneaking up to the roof, I was 
sick. “Wait till you get home Thursday,” said 
Mr. Hewitt. “I’ll have a surprise for you.” He 
built a beautifully proportioned, old Dutch, fake 
chimney, incorporated it with the real chimney, 
plastered it all over and gave us one large chim- 
ney that was a great improvement. 

We measured off our dormer-window space 
first, then tore off the old shingles. We have some 
friends in Stockton, the Smith brothers, who have 
had a mill there for several generations. Mr. 
Smith telephoned to Maine and got the last slate 


You Have to 


available. He hoped there was enough for our 
30 x 40 roof, and there was—with just six squares 
left over after Mr, Hewitt had slated the sides 
of the dormers, because we couldn’t get any sid- 
ing. Of course, this also is the way the old Dutch 
dormers are always done. Our “great open spaces”, 
four of them in the front of the house, 82 x Es. 
were covered with building paper, but no windows 
could be found. My neighbor, Mr. Meggs, tele- 
phoned me that if I could use casements, the 
Nice Bros. of Doylestown would sell them to me, 
because they had some oversized meetinghouse 
windows in their old storehouse. Jack Alleyne, 
our farmer, and I drove up in the truck. There 
were three pairs that matched—a little smaller 
one and its mate had all the glass missing. We 
took the six good ones home, and Jack collected 
the other two in a few days. In the meantime, 
Jack got Joe Heston and his nephew, Johnny Hen- 
necke, to come at odd times to dig our soil line. 
I had marked out the line for the underground 
wire trenches, so they dug those and made the 
cesspool and dry tank. Later, we took the electric 
cable down the soil pipe line that was to connect 
the garage and the guest house “to be”, - 
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Give an Old House Its Head!” 


June Hamilton Rhodes 


Once upon a time I was able to do a very small 
favor for a very big man who has, over a period 
of many years, been kind and thoughtful. Some- 
how he heard about this house and called up to 
see if he could help me. He is one of the greatest 
contractors and builders in the world. I said I 
needed an oil burner terribly, and I needed 
insulation, plywood, plasterboard and_ finishing 
lime, also plaster—but just dabs of it because 
the house was so small. His secretary, whom I 
had also known for years, took over at this point. 
Her name used to be Gulliver, and she likes little 
people and didn’t mind this little job. I called 
Tarantola, our local truckman, and asked if he 
would go to New York, into the deep, deep Bronx, 
and start picking up bits and pieces for our house. 
He made three trips, and I must say he was 
nice about the price. The boy who drives the 
truck got a great kick out of it because, in the 
places where he went, they were so amused at 
the size of the order—but when he told them 
that Mother and I had to have a place to move 
into, they gave us what we needed. All but the 
plywood that arrived on the day when we just 
couldn’t wait for it any longer. 
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Ed, note—Mrs. Rhodes threatened to sue if we published this photograph 
of her—but we knew you’d want to see the other side of the living room! 
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Planned, capacious storage 
space in cellar obviates need 
for targe kitchen 
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Queen’s room is small but adequate, furnished 
in simple, country style, with gay 
floral bedspread and patterned wallpaper 


I wanted the hoods over the doors to be very 
simple. One day I came up to the place to find 
Harry down on his hands and knees on the terrace 
(which we built first before the frost came) with 
a faded brown paper, tracing on wood, “What 
are you doing?” I shouted. “Come and see what 
we found. Johnny’s great-grandfather’s pattern 
was in the shop. Guess that’s old enough for you.” 
We made our terrace wide, because we like to 
eat out there, and we didn’t do it with a yard 
rule. We set up the table and chairs, and then I 
moved around it, as if I were serving, and found 
I needed a good foot more of space for comfort; 
so, we added it—a little too wide for the house, 
but with the railing around the second-floor ter- 
race set back a foot, it looks just right. 

When I put the big farm on the market in 
1946, I took two, old Dutch, handmade doors from 
the garage, and these are now at the front and 
side of the house. I found a pair of glass doors at 
Smith’s, and since Mr. Smith had broken his leg 
and couldn’t crawl around under the eaves, his 
boy and I finally located, way back, the sills for 
these doors. We didn’t bother about whether they 
would fit—we just got them and trusted to Johnny 
to make it all right. One of our closet doors from 
the old sitting room made a dining-room door— 
the other door from the kitchen went into the 
cellar-stair landing. 


Bor our main and only stairway was 
still unsolved. Mr. Gess, of Flemington, the man 
who came to arrange to have the telephone and 
light poles placed back fifty yards out of the drive- 
way, went over the house. “I am getting some dor- 
mer windows made,” I told him, “but I certainly 
am stuck with that stairway.” “The house is all 
pine;~ he*said,“asn’t ite” “Ves,” I said, “but I’d 
use anything that will make a stairway. You see, 
we have to get into this house.” “Would oak do?” 
—Don’t fool me, Mister,” I cried. “Have you 
any oak today?” “Do you know John Hall, the 
Flemington blacksmith?” “Certainly I do—back 
of the Mutual?” “Yes, that’s right, Well,” said 
Mr. Gess, as I stood with my mouth hanging 
open, “I think he has some oak there that he 
may cut up for your stairs. He makes truck and 
wagon bodies.” Monday morning I hied myself 
to Mr. Hall’s shop. He has two sons, neither of 
whom would have any part of me but, when I 
refused to settle for anything but their father, 
they sent me to a building across from the shop. 
There he listened to my tale of woe. “Who’s 
your carpenter?” “Johnny Hewitt, of Stockton,” 
I answered. “Well, why didn’t you say so. Tell 
him to measure up, come down here, and saw 
off what he wants, and get those stairs up.” He 
then gave me a packet of cards, which stated, in 
nice type beside his photograph, that he was run- 
ning for Sheriff on the Democratic ticket. When 
I told him that I also was a Democrat, he seemed 
very pleased, and more so when I said that all 
of the people working on our house were residents 
of Hunterdon County, and that I would go back 
and do a little electioneering, (I regret to add 
that a Republican was elected.) 

Mr. Danese of Stockton, two miles away, came 
up, shortly after we started to rebuild, to ask about 
the andirons and fire tongs for the big fireplace. 
“Want a big crane for the fireplace, Mrs. 
Rhodes?” “Yes,” I said, “of course I must have 
a crane, and irons and all the rest.” “Want me 
to make them,” he said? “Of course.” “That’s 
what I thought,” he replied, “I got ’em in the truck. 
I make ’em when you buy the house.” 
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Mrs. Rhodes and her mother enjoy 
the wnorthodox but very comfortable 
poreh. Doors lead directly into dining 
room and kitchen for easy serving 
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Photographs by Wesley Balz of Selwyn Lid. 


I forgot to tell about the radiators. You see, 
having no architect gives you surprises. Our 
ceilings were so low and our window so high 
that we could only use a nineteen-inch radiator, 
and we had chased out all the walls so that all 
radiators were concealed. This was the stickler. 
I wrote to the Editor of Master Plumber, and 
he sent me to a wonderful man who was just 
fresh out of radiators. Then he sent me to a man 
in Perth Amboy. We found large radiators, but 
not the nineteen-inch ones. Queen’s brother is 
something very important in the Waterman 
Steamship Line and, when I called him, he said 
they were ship’s radiators and gave me the name 
of a ship-plumber supply house. The plumber 
said we must come within the hour; he had only 
four minutes! Our man Tarantola got one of his 
men, who was in New York at the time, to pick 
them up, and we were set. In the meantime, I 
got so worried about heat that I had collected 
three oil burners, but there were six people right 
in our neighborhood who wanted them. 

Mr. Hewitt and Harry made all the kitchen 
cupboards and bookcases in their own shop, and 
then installed them, as they did the screens and 
storm windows. We had all doors and windows 
weather stripped, the windows of the dining room 
sealed, because it has a door and draft from 
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two living-room doors. We put a bathroom in 
the small bedroom on the second floor and opened 
it into my mother’s bedroom which then opens 
into her sitting room (formerly the second bed- 
room). This opens onto the terrace with a six- 
foot-two door. Some people bump their heads, 
and for this I am very sorry—but both mother 
and I are five feet tall, so sometimes we do 
things to our scale. It’s perfect for midgets, if 
not quite right for grown people. I now had a 
little suite for Mother, a very nice room for 
Queen, her companion, a pretty guest room with 
a closet—and I had taken to the attic! 

It took all of us all day to mix the green paint 
for the living room to match the background of 
the wallpaper in the dining room, now completely 
opened up with a glass door at the end. “All of 
us” were Mr. Hewitt, Eli, Harry and Jack Allyene, 
Joe Diltz, my near neighbor and painter, and 
Mr. Smith, the plumber. We just about gave 


-up, because we couldn’t agree. Then, finally, we 


put in a little more yellow and there it was— 
but oh goodness when we repaint! It will take 
time to assemble those paint critics again. My 
old friend, Mr. Wilk, came and made new slip 
covers, and the Meeting House at LaHaska stored 
our corner cupboards, the Dutch dresser, and 
Windsor chairs until we were ready for them. 


Wer, I can’t say much for the house 
except that it is light, quite colorful, not too 
traditional, and very comfortable, but I’ve got 
the best, most wonderful basement in Hunter- 
don County, and there I take my stand. 

The walls are twenty-two inches thick, and the 
keystone arches are about five-feet thick—so it 
is always cool. Walls and beams are white, the 
ceiling yellow. We have covered the three walls 
with cupboards, using the extra doors we found 


‘about the place and some new homemade num- 


bers. Mr. Danese made the little wrought-iron 
hinges. This is how it goes. 

The first cupboard hides the pump and water 
tank. The second is for canned tomatoes, tomato 
juice, peaches and pears, brandied peaches, 
pickles, and applesauce. Next is the big keystone 
sealed up with a little iron door, where ashes 
drop down from the fireplace above. Next to 
that, a large supply closet- with sufficient space 
for all of our winter groceries. Next, a jam closet, 
then a table under the window with three electric 
outlets where we may cook. Next, anybody’s 
closet, (you can put anything in there that doesn’t 
belong anywhere else, or just irks you). Then the 
big closet for the big coffeepot, the turkeys roast- 
er, the big party casseroles and trays, the Dutch 
oven, and beer pitcher. There they are on shelves, 
and you don’t have to crawl under, reach over, 
break your neck, your back, or dislocate your 
shoulder to get them, either. Under the stairs is 
a cleaning cupboard. 

Then we have a lovely slat-pine door with 
huge handmade hinges, and through it we go into 
the laundry where there are tubs, a washing 
machine, ironing machine, our white and lovely 
oil burner, a toilet and shower—all light and airy. 
In this same room, under the keystone, there 
is a little wine cellar with a pine-slat door and 
great old strap hinges, also made by Mr, Danese. 
We have used fluorescent lighting in both base- 
ment rooms, in the kitchen, and behind the beam 
in the living room in front of the bookcase where 
it doesn’t show—so that Queen and I have a 
direct, overhead light for Oklahoma. 

I never have seen men have so much pleasure 
in doing a job as our crew. One day I said, “You 
know, we ought to have a housewarming.” Joe 
Diltz called from upstairs, “Who do you mean 
by ‘we’?” I called back at the top of my lungs, “I 
mean us, whom do you suppose?” He said, “Well, 
by golly that’s something,” and all the men looked 
as if they thought so, too. So, the week after we 
moved in, we invited every man who had so much 
as turned a spade on the place, to bring his wife 
and children, if they wished to come, to the 
housewarming—their house, as well as ours. 

Thirty-six people came to supper, and Wwe 
danced in the basement, visited upstairs, and had 
fun until three-thirty in the morning. Neighbor- 
liness gone out of this world? These men quit 
other jobs, that could wait, to come and help us, 
and they had no one to act as a checker-upper 
on time, although they were all paid on an hourly 
basis. Mr. Hewitt was responsible for his men. 
He helped and advised me with everything, and 
asked ten per cent of the amount paid to him. 
Jack Alleyne is our farmer, and he worked as 
hard as he could on the house, helping when he 
could, at his regular salary. The plumber and 
electrician did their own jobs. I worked with 


Joe Diltz and his son, Roger, on the colors and 


the paint, and they were also on an hourly basis. 
This is for the skeptic who doesn’t believe these 
things happen any more. The spirit of friendly co- 
operation is as alive as ever, but it takes both 
parties concerned to make it work, 
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The Arthur Murrays of Pasadena 


“go rural’ in century-old farmhouse 


@ Looking like nothing but fit habitation for rats and mice, 
the decrepit shack was not very inspiring when the Murrays 
took over. Time and imagination soon worked wonders 


Photographs by Robert C. Cleveland 


Ethel Moball Heal 


hen the Arthur Murrays bought 

an old farm in Pasadena, backed 

by picturesque mountains, the 
time was not too appropriate for 
building. Materials were unavailable, 
a definite handicap forcing them to 
keep alterations to an absolute mini- 
mum. They liked the lines of the cen- 
tury-old house which old timers re- 
called as part of the Sierra Inn prop- 
erty, a spot of historic importance. 
The big house, or inn, though quaint, 
was too large for the Murrays’ needs. 
But some of its timber was salvaged 
and part sold to motion picture 
studios for old western sets. 

The little house, despite its nice 
lines, had no porch; this feature had 
long since rotted away. The roof 
leaked, and there was dire need fora 
general refurbishing. However, no 
drastic changes were made. The origi- 
nal door and front windows were 
retained and now look out on an exact 
replica of the first shed-roofed porch. 
Red barn paint and sparkling white 
trim did a lot for the exterior. It 
did seem a shame to cover the old 
mahogany rails with paint, but new 
lumber was out of the question. 

Maintaining the original plan 
meant no costly removal of parti- 
tions, though the new owners feel 
that the music room, once the old 
parlor, is pretty meaningless. Yet, 
filled with fine antiques, it has charm 
and helps give the house an Old 
World flavor. Through it one passes 
from the living-dining room in order 
to reach dressing room and master 
bedroom. A workable kitchen, mod- 
ernized with up-to-the-minute equip- 
ment, completes the first-floor plan. 
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@ little music room with Victorian furnishings may be 


glimpsed across living room from bookcase wall. Front 
door has original old bell and hardware. Pine furniture 


gives authentic Early American atmosphere to this room 


@ Walls of pleasant farm-type living room were papered 
with simulated knotty pine; ceiling and upper walls have 
green-and-white ivy paper to lower effect of high ceiling. 
Open bookshelves house models of old coach and sailing ship 


A flight of narrow stairs leads to the upper two bedrooms where a 
teen-age son finds refuge. The other room, complete with double bed and 
child’s crib, is always ready for the married son and his family. It’s 
obvious that the little old shack which may have housed laundry or staff 
for the Sierra Madre Inn has furnished adequate and comfortable quarters 
at minimum repair costs for a family of three. The Murrays are especially 
proud of their ‘farm buildings.” There are barns for horses or cattle, 
chicken coops, tool sheds and one little building that looks exactly like a 
country schoolhouse. This has future possibilities as a guest house. Since 
they took over, the new owners have turned the place into a practical in- 
vestment. They get their own milk, pork, fowl, eggs, vegetables and fruit, 
all raised on the property. This in addition to an amazing assortment of 
lovely flowers, Mrs. Murray’s pet project. The little shed at the back of 
the kitchen, in true farmhouse tradition, provides a place for separating 
the cream, grading eggs, and preparing produce for their deep-freeze unit: 
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Tnoucu it is now used 
as an all-year-round house, we feel that the 
little marble home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Warner logically belongs to our summer 
house group. It was originally restored to be 
just that—a vacation retreat among the lush, 
green Vermont hills. Little wonder that 
the new owners soon fell under its spell. 
Like so many New York writers, each year 
they fled from the big city as soon as the 
first buds of spring appeared, to return only 
at the first signs of frost. Such divided al- 
legiance proved most unsatisfactory, and it 
was not long before the Warners packed 
lock, stock and barrel. to settle permanently 
in their adopted Green Mountain state. For 
the past few years they have taken an active 
part both in the social and political life of 
the community. The master of the house not 
only writes a weekly column for a well- 
known Vermont newspaper but finds time 
to run a small factory as well. Mrs. Warner, 
too, is a successful author, having contribu- 
ted to many nationally known magazines. 
Who says that life in the country is dull! 

When this ingenious couple first set eyes 
on the little marble house, it was all but 
obscured by an ugly, barrackslike structure 
of wood. This had been added long after 


Ethel M. Eaton 


the house had been built to provide living 
quarters for quarry workers. When this eye- 
sore was torn down, the simple, sturdy lines 
of the original house were revealed. Long 
empty, it was practically falling into its own 
cellar—but the solid, marble walls, three 
feet thick, helped hold it in place. 

“Quarry House”, so named by the War- 
ners, is the oldest marble house in America, 
having been built in Dorset, Vermont, 
around 1780 by Deacon Manley’s son—so 
say the records. The Manleys were one of 
the first four families to settle in those 
parts, the deacon’s wife being a sister of 
Benedict Arnold. She and the good deacon 
raised a family of six sons and five daughters, 
and the family was living in this house at 
the time of Deacon Manley’s death in 1803. 

To the casual observer, the house might 
be built of field stone since the exterior is 
of so-called surface marble. This is rough in 
appearance, quite dissimilar to the polished 
surface long associated with marble. At the 
time of its erection, there was no equipment 
available for finishing marble, and the ma- 
terial was used just as it came hacked from 
the’ quarry. The two quarries from which 
this marble was taken have long since been 
abandoned, and the upper one, half filled 
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Time out for adventure—Anne Homer 
Warner and ten-year-old son, Jonathan 


Remodelled marble home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Warner 
Dorset, Vermont 
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Marble exterior walls 
reach only to top 
of first floor, are 

apped by wood clapboards. 
Difficulty in hacking 
rough marble from quarry 
may be reason for 

this example of early 
American economy 


Heavy overhanging eaves of new wood 
wing cast dramatic shadows on terrace 
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with clear water, provides a swimming pool 
for the owners and their friends. 

Under the expert supervision of Samuel 
R. Ogden, an architect specializing in res- 
toration work, all original features have been 
carefully preserved and restored. On the 
section where the old wood structure stood, 
a new two-story wing of wood has been 
built. It sits back a bit from the main house 
and, on the first floor, houses a modern 
kitchen, maid’s room and bath, There’s 
another bedroom with bath on the upper 
floor. Where this addition adjoins the mar- 
ble wall of the main house, it has been 
painted white; otherwise all exterior wood- 
work is a lively red with white trim, A 
marble vein, discovered when the workmen 
were excavating the new section, provides 
a solid foundation. In the main house, the 
cellar was originally paved with marble 
tombstones—perfect example of Yankee 
thrift! It is interesting to note that all 
gable ends are of wood halfway down, and 
that all marble walls extend to the top of 
the first floor only. The reason for this is 


not known; perhaps the pioneer workmen 
grew tired of hacking out the marble. 
In restoring the interiors, all outside walls 
were removed right down to the marble. 
Over this was placed a layer of mineral wool 
insulation, covered by a coat of plaster ap- 
plied to rock lath. The present living room 
was formerly a kitchen, and the extra large 
fireplace had been bricked up so that a 
stove might be used. When the defective 
plaster ceilings were removed, massive 
beaded beams came to view. The end of the 
living room near the front door was origi- 
nally a hall with stairway to the second floor. 
Partitions and stairs were torn down and a 
charming winding staircase built near the 
outside wall of the present dining room. 
Though you wouldn’t guess it—the chim- 
ney-wall paneling in the living room is new, 
hand-carved by a Vermont woodworker. It 
replaces an old, cracked plaster surface with 
its layer upon layer of dirty wallpaper. A 
rear room, probably a kitchen bedroom orig- 
inally, is now used as library. Its warm, 
mellow, inviting atmosphere is largely due to 
natural pine paneling. The room is not yet 
finished to the Warner family’s tastes but, 
we felt, was too attractive to go unphoto- 
graphed. There’s a raised hearth at the fire- 
place, marble, of course, and we find, dis- 
played in the room, part of the Warner’s fine 
pewter collection. On the second floor are 
three bedrooms and bath in the main house. 
The room in the new wing is used by Anne 
Warner as a studio. Just in case you don’t 
know, Anne Homer Warner is a daughter of 
Madame Louise Homer, former Metro- 
politan Opera star. No, Anne doesn’t sing! 
Writing and taking care of active ten-year- 
old Jonathan occupies her very full days. 
In fact there’s never a dull moment at 
“Quarry House”—its 46 acres offer all kinds 
of activities—fishing, tennis, skiing and 
swimming—a year-round resort, family style. 


Deep window recess frames many paned 
sash. Below: new graceful winding stair 
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Wood wing with deep 
shadowed porch is happy 
combination of red and 
white exterior walls. 
Similarity of gable and 
dormer details help give 
cottage-type house 
uniformity—accentuate 
its horizontal lines 
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Removing old plaster revealed sturdy beams in dining room Unfinished library has pine paneling, pewter pieces 
Marble quarry on property is now family swimming hole New living-room paneling work of Vermont craftsman 
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One-hundred-year-old stepchild becomes a cheerful 


rvred-and-white modern home of distinction 


An Illinois Farmhouse 


L. was no ordinary bucolic urge that made 
the Warren Schultz family buy a one-hundred-year-old farm- 
house. Nor was it the captivating charms of the house itself, 
for to tell the truth, it was quite ordinary in appearance. No 
this architect’s family had a more simple, fundamental 
reason, A war was on, their three sons were serving over- 
seas, and father and mother had no place to live. Hence, 
special permission was granted to remodel the old house. This 
was right up Mr Schultz’s alley, for he is one architect with 
a fine feeling for things traditional. The transformation from 
a sadly neglected Cinderella to a cheerful red-and-white house 
of distinction, is due to its owner’s ingenuity and taste. 

To begin with, a pronounced narrow appearance was Over- 
come by raising the grade everywhere around the house, a 
change which also improved the drainage problem. A new, 
one-story-high wing was added, housing kitchen, utility room, 
and architect’s studio, Coming in for its own extensive rear- 
rangement, the main portion of the house now includes living 
room, dining room, hall and powder room on the first floor, 
and three bedrooms and bath on the floor above. A cov- 
ering of cedar shingles went over the roofs, and the entire 
exterior became a symphony of red and white. 

Now let’s go inside and really see what happened there. 
The living room, sometimes referred to as the library, is 
almost square in plan, and is brightly lighted by a pair of 
triple windows. Windows are framed in an English hand- 
blocked print in red, green, and white. Walls here are of buff 
with white woodwork. A built-in wall of books, with record 
player and radio, separates living room from dining room. 
Early American tables and chairs add just the right touch of 


Original house sat awkwardly high on its level 
site, its appearance distinguished only by the 
sparse detail and austere, unadorned expression 


Home of Mr. and Mrs. Warren Schultz 
Northbrook, Illinois 
Architects for Remodeling. Warren Schultz and Carl J. Kastrup 


Irregularity of window sizes, shapes, and 
spacing adds much to picturesque quality 
of altered red-and-white MWinois farmhouse 


MUD ROOM 
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SECOND FLOOR 


New sheltered entrance to studio is feature of rear elevation 
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oe ake " Te : he & informality to this room. Triple windows follow us throughout the 


house, for in the dining room we find a breakfast table set before 
an especially attractive view window, Draperies framing this sash 
are of beige-and-brown calico-patterned chintz, a happy contrast to 
the apple-green walls and white dado. A fine old pine corner cabinet 
holds Mrs. Schultz’s collection of milk glass and old china. For 
family dining there’s a curly maple, hand-pegged pedestal table with 
four maple armchairs. So anxious were we to see the main first-floor 
rooms, we overlooked the charming entrance hall which sets the 
Colonial keynote for the entire house. A new stairway, with simple 
white balusters, vies with the red-and-white provincial wallpaper for 
attention. In passing, it’s interesting to note that this hallway and 
adjoining powder room were formerly a bedroom, 

A busy room is the new studio, with drafting board and architect’s 
atmosphere, but we also find here the same warm feeling of hospital- 
ity which pervades the rest of the house. There’s pine paneling plus 
draperies of rose-and-green plaid cotton for that homey touch, while 
a comfortable sofa invites one to stay awhile. The near-by kitchen 
is modern, with cream linoleum walls and counter tops, A tile-pat- 
terned linoleum floor facilitates easy maintenance. There’s ample 
space in this room for a farm table and pine chairs for breakfasts. 
Upstairs we discover that the master bedroom is also typically farm- 
house in atmosphere, with sloping walls papered in bright rose, green, 
and white floral patterns. Roses have been used as cutouts on two 

sis walls. This is a most effective relief and adds, with the white organdy 
Built-in bookcase wall divides living room from dining room curtains and hooked rugs, a cheery appearance to the room. 


Photographs by Nowell Ward 


Fanlight and flanking side windows feature main doorway Long, horizontal windows bring light into the pine-walled sti 


White crossbarred muslin with valance; outer curtains of red Master bedroom 


with sloping walls of rose-covered pa 
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~ Danton Walker 
remodels a farmhouse 
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his is the story of Yonder Hill, a saga of blood, sweat, and tears but, 

fortunately, one with a happy ending. There have been many sagas about 

“doing over” old houses but none, I’m convinced, quite like this. There’s 
an adage about the impossibility of making a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, 
but I did it! I made a swimming pool out of a rubbish dump, built a barbecue 
grill from the foundations of a ruined hen house, took over a pre-Revolutionary 
wreck and transformed it into a thing of beauty and, I hope, a joy forever. 
I first saw the place on a bleak March day when the winds were howling about 
the Ramapo Mountains like a Sabbath of witches. The house seemed to shiver 
and shake, but it hugged the shattered remnants of its dignity like an old 
street beggar who had known better days. I already owned two places, both 
occupied by other people and both too far away from New York City to be of 
much use or comfort. I had decided that the third house would be for me. 
And from that first moment I instinctively knew that this was it. 

T soon learned that “the place” was all that remained of a once-proud dairy 
farm, that during prohibition days it had been occupied by moonshiners who 
had their still concealed in the barn basement. One day the still blew up, 
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@ The plan is simple, with unsightly lean-to wings 


removed. Warm hospitality is achieved in the large 


Early American dining-kitchen with open roof rafters 


LIVING ROOM 
16-O"* 18-0" 


@ Throughout the interior, old beams were 


BEDROOM 
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@ From milk house to ruin and then to guest house is 
the story of the delightful little Cape Coddish stone 


cottage located just a few steps from the main house 


@ Decrepit in appearance and unwanted, once the 


home of moonshiners, the sad Pre-Revolutionary house 


has again become a respectable member of its community 


showering the place with glass and broken 
concrete. The barn burned down and so did 
most of the buildings. When I attempted my 
first planting, I learned that I had acquired 
two and one-half acres of broken glass. 

The inside of the house was ghastly. There 
was no electricity or plumbing. To all in- 
tents and purposes, I was moving into 
the eighteenth century. And this only one 
hour’s drive from Times Square! One day I 
discovered that under the wallboard ceiling 
in the living room were magnificent beams; 
that behind the boarded-up walls was a fine 
stone chimney and fireplace; and underneath 
the matched boarding floors were planks two 
feet wide. The frame of the house was 
pegged together and as solid as Gibraltar. I 
decided then and there to restore it no mat- 
ter what the cost in time and effort. 

I ripped off the plasterboard ceilings, 
opened up the fireplace and “pointed up” 
the stone chimney. Since this was during 
priority days, it became a game just to see 
what could be salvaged and re-used. Since 
the ceiling in the kitchen was too low and 
the attic above of no use, out came the 
ceiling. The removed beams became gate 
posts and the flooring made settles for the 
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bared, fine 


stonework pointed up and rejuvenated 


front porch. Since fieldstone was available, 
a new foundation went under the house. 
Though mostly Early American in style, 
my furnishings have some surprisingly citi- 
fied origins. The massive stove, used for 
both heat and cooking during my first days, 
came from Armando who operates a small 
restaurant on 55th Street. Tony Demarco, the 
dancer, donated an electric stove. The ever- 
growing pewter collection came from a num- 
ber of well-known theatrical personalities, 
including Hildegarde and Dean Murphy. Ray 
and Gwen Bolger presented me with two 
magnificent Normandy cider jugs. But I’m 
digressing. Let’s get back to the restoration. 
The stone shell of a former milk house 
serves now as a compact and comfortable 
guest house. The cellar of the ruined barn 
is the “dunking” pool. The timbers from an 
old shed were used to build a delightful 
spring house. When I bought the place it 
was, to quote a hired man, as bare as a ball 
park. I now have dozens of maple, dogwood, 
lilac, flowering peach, and crab-apple trees 
started, the arbor is covered with grapes and 
last year we served our own luscious peaches, 
It took five tough years to accomplish this, but 
I certainly feel that the end justifies the effort. 


The hohe of Mr. and Mrs. Norman Kraft, Northbrook, Wlinoiss 


Architect for remodelling: Rossie Moodie 
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Orv once in a blue moon 
oes a story like this come to our ears. Usually 
eady-built houses are compromises at best; they 
ever quite measure up to the dream expectations 
f the families taking over. However, this dignified 
llincis home of Mr..and Mrs. Norman Kraft 
roves an exception to the rule. It’s exactly what 
hey’d spent years looking for—plenty of acreage, 
pace for a good-sized garden, and a farmhouse 
hat is adequate for their family and ample hos- 
itality. The house, itself, over a hundred years 
Id, had been remodelled just prior to the war. In 
ddition to offering plenty of space and all modern 
onveniences, it was surrounded by nineteen acres 
f good farm land upon which the Krafts now 
aise soy beans, hay, oats, and alfalfa. 

The house is quite symmetrical, with its two 
xtensive wings, a white clapboard exterior, ac- 
ented by black shutters, and is further enhanced 
y a grove of trees in front and a large barn in 
he rear. Well-placed, many paned windows bring 
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in the view of lush surrounding fields. The five 
bedrooms are just enough for the Kraft family 
and their numerous guests. Even though the 
house had undergone a complete face-lifting, it 
still retained the traditional atmosphere and sim- 
plicity of an old farmhouse. The interior changes 
made had been in the interests of modern living. 
The well-proportioned living room with its enor- 
mous picture window covers the space formerly 
used for living room, pantry, and small bedroom. 
A fireplace was installed backing on a new corner 
fireplace in the present study, formerly a typical 
summer farm kitchen. The main entrance is now 
on the rear of the house under a two-story portico, 
a detail which adds great dignity and grace to this 
elevation. Leading directly into living room, dining 
room and first-floor bedroom with its private bath, 
is the new entrance hall. A large L-shaped kitchen 
not only has plenty of counter and storage space 
but also includes a corner breakfast nook. A 
laundry, directly off one end of the kitchen, was 
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Ruth W. Lee 


one of the few additions made to the house proper. 

On the second floor little reconversion for 
modern living was needed. Two small bedrooms 
in the south wing were combined to form the 
master bedroom, closet space, and the two baths 
readily accessible from stair hall. Closets and 
built-in wardrobes, added to the remaining bed- 
rooms, make them completely self-sufficient. In 
addition, a tremendous amount of storage space was 
placed in the undereaves portion of kitchen wing. 

Inside, the house offers a perfect background for 
the collection of family antiques and pet treasures 
which this enterprising family had garnered from 
numerous other farmhouses and attics over a 
long period of years. The living room, which 
practically flows into the entrance hall, sets the 
keynote for the gracious living and quiet charm 
pervading the entire house. From the entrance 
one looks directly through a picture window prac- 
tically filling the south wall. Distant greenery of 
surrounding fields actually seems to be part of 
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the room and adds a tremendous sense of spacious- 
ness. Lime-green walls and white woodwork con- 
tribute further to the quiet country house quality 
of the room and display the many fine pieces of 
antique furniture, both Early American and Vic- 
torian, to great advantage. Gaiety is seen in the 
wise use of rose, green and white floor-to-ceiling 
chintz draperies. A gray twist-weave rug covers 
most of the floor area of this important room. 

The dining room is completely Colonial in at- 
mosphere. An Early American floral wallpaper in 
blue and white has been used above the dead white 
wainscoting. Cornice and woodwork are also paint- 
ed white and, together with the crisp organdy 
tie-back curtains, add a cool, cheery note. In one 
corner a recessed, open-shelf cupboard houses one 
of Mr. Kraft’s famous collections of old cheese 
dishes. Many of these fine pieces are one hundred 
years old and were gathered in Illinois, Indiana, 
New York, and Maine. A clever focal point has 
been created between the two windows of the west 
wall by the use of an old pine spice box, painted 
white, and used as a plant container. 

Though the L-shaped kitchen walls are white, 
Mrs. Kraft injected a note of color and dash by 
the use of cutout fruit and vegetable prints on the 
cabinet doors. Even in this complete, functional 
room, we find many of the ingenious touches that 
characterize the entire decorative scheme. Green 
plastic curtains frame the windows and are as 
attractive as they are practical, A few hanging 
plants prominently displayed add color and a hint 
of the garden. At one corner of the room placed 
well away from the general activities of the 
kitchen is a breakfast nook for informal meals. 

Perhaps the most popular room in the house is 
the former kitchen, now converted into a cozy 
study. It’s an in-between-size room, not too small 
for group entertaining nor too large for a quiet 
twosome. Walls here are a deep forest green, a 
dramatic color picked up again on the white back- 
ground of the chintz curtains. By framing the 
fireplace with an oversized molding, painted white, 
great emphasis has been placed upon this important 
asset to the room. Furniture, a combination of 
wicker and comfortable upholstered pieces has 
been arranged in conversation groups around the 
fireplace. Overmantel decoration consists of a 
series of small white shelves displaying a quaint, 
old-fashioned clock, several pieces of fine copper- 
ware and hanging plants. Here the Krafts do most 
of their reading and sewing while the younger 
family members entertain in the living room, 

The bedrooms have been individually decorated 
according to each occupant’s taste. The general 
motif is Early American except in the second- 
floor girl’s room, This room, small in scale, is a 
Victorian gem. The sloping ceiling along one side 
has been used advantageously to form a_back- 
ground canopy for the single bed placed along this 
wall, White eyelet-embroidered ruffles edge the 
front and sides of this canopy and are gathered 
to the ceiling by small velvet bows. The simple 
bedcovers also have similar embroidery on the ruffled 
skirt and again as inserts on cover top and pillows. 
The same motif covers a quaint dressing table. 
Crisp organdy curtains have been used double on 
the single window and are gathered back on one 
side only. An old Brussels carpet, a rocker with 
cane seat and back, and an old toilet set on the 
dressing table carry out the quaint Victorian charm. 


Farmhouse atmosphere, quiet, simple, and restful 
has been established throughout the entire house. 
Small study, shown at top, with its forest green 
walls and white accents acts as @ second living 
room. South living-room wall was transferred into 
a large picture window capturing view of sur 
rounding fields, adding greatly to the spacious 
feeling of room. Curved top niche in dining 
room displays collection of antique cheese dishes 
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Frances H. Flaherty 


& vom do we receive a letter as heartwarming and 
revealing as this one from Frances H. Flaherty, wife of Robert J. 
Flaherty, whose documentary films, Nanook of the North, Elephant 
Boy,and Man of Erin, have received world-wide acclaim. We had asked 
for a simple description of her summer home in Vermont. Her reply 
was comparable to a personal visit. We are, therefore, publishing her 
letter just as it came to our desk so that you, too, may enjoy fully the 
neighborly, just-dropped-in-for-a-chat tone which permeates every 
phrase, every sentence. Architectural Editor. 


As you know, we are a far-faring family—a fam- 
ily of wanderers, gypsies. We have owned no more than we could 
carry on our backs or on the backs of porters. Wherever we have 
stopped for our motion-picture work, we have made a home of sorts 
out of whatever was at hand. This ranged from a two-room trader’s 
shack in Samoa to a Maharanee’s palace in Mysore. I think the idea 
that we should ever have a permanent place of our own hardly occurred 
to us. How could we possibly afford to have a home? And if we did, 
what kind of a home could we afford? But I felt the war coming on and 
decided that now, at last, the family had to have a roof, and probably a 
garden and chickens. I left the rest of them in England, and breathed not 
a word of my intentions, for I was too jittery about the whole adventure 
to stand the chorus of doubting Thomases I knew I should raise. 

I landed in New Yorkin a lovely September equinoctial storm—it was 
the year of the New England hurricane—and I remember the sharp, 
bracing feeling it gave me to come back to this, my own tremendous sun 
and sky and rain, A friend drove me to Putney, Vermont, where there 
was a youth hostel where we could stay. We called a real-estate agent, 
and I told him, haltingly, what I might perhaps like to find, if... etc. 
Without further ado he took us along a winding, wooded road to an open 
hillside overlooking a breathtaking view. And there I was... and I 
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Wild Goose on the Wing 


Gypsy emblem flies above remodeled 
barn of Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Flaherty 
of Brattleboro, Vermont 


Firm determination to have a home for her family 
wrought ‘‘before”’ and “after” miracle shown here 


knew it by the almost suffocating turmoil of my 
feelings . . . straight as a homing pigeon had I 
come to this hillside home! No one had bought 
the place because no one wanted such a nondes- 
cript house and barn, so much in need of a good 
cleaning. But forthe next two years this was my job. 

We began with an outbuilding—the “chicken 
house”, though I’m not sure that chickens ever 
lived in it, A rough board floor and wallboard 
walls were all that was needed to make a room to 
live in while we worked. Indeed, we could make a 
second room out of the corncrib—and did; then 
gave it a verandah to enjoy the view better. The 
chicken house is still one of the houses I love best 
on the place. The corncrib became the perfect 
castle-of-their-own for my two young grandsons. 

The Little House, as we called the nondescript 
four-room structure, was to be our center. It 
would be there for any member of the family 
needing to dig in for a while, for a rest or holiday 
or “just because’—a pied-a-terre, summer or 
winter, for any one, two, or three of us. But in 
summer we would burst out into spaciousness, big- 
ness—the sheer luxury of room and to spare! This 
would be the Barn, with a big attic, a big basement 
for workshop and a darkroom, There’d be a deep 
freezer, farm size, the biggest we could buy. The 
hayloft would be our living room with one wall all 
window, open to the view, and the opposite wall all 
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Opposite 


room 


is 


Mr. and Mrs. Flaherty go over stills of documen- 
tary motion picture in living room... at left, 
darkroom 


daughter Barbara in basement 


window 
mammoth 


wall 


Photographs 


in hayloft-turned-living 


stone fireplace as planned 


In well-equipped basement workshop, Don Burns 
makes frames for his recently completed paintings 


fireplace for the four-foot logs we 
would bring in from the woods, This 
was our dream, and the miracle was 
that it came true! We are greatly in- 
debted to Sam Ogden, the architect, 
for this. Sometime, perhaps, you'll 
do a story about Sam and the Ver- 
mont village he bought and remodeled 
for himself and his friends. (We al- 
ready have. See AMERICAN HOME 
May, 1947. Editor’s Note.) His meth- 
ods are those of a craftsman. He 
works along with his local carpenters 
and masons, designing as he goes, try- 
ing out ideas and materials. There is, 
for instance, the paneling of our big 
barn living room—just old weathered 
boards, salvaged from broken-down 
sheds and barns, but weathered to a 
lovely silver gray. Sam Ogden found 
the sheds, visualized how they could 
be used, and worked along with the 
carpenters to insure that they achieved 
the affect he wanted. Nothing could 
be more fitting, more restful to live 
with, or make a better background for 
our photographs or my son-in-law’s 
paintings. Above the boards, the al- 
most white wallboard between the 
dark beams brings out the room’s es- 
sential structure and fine proportions. 
But the gray boards had a surprise for 
us. Wherever we touched them, we 
could feel them vibrate to sounds in 
the room. Our whole room was one 
big sounding board. For our music, 
which is our recreation, it was, as 
you may well imagine, magnificent. 

To the furnishings of this large 
room, the whole family added its ten 
cents’ worth, and then some. Its size 
was not the headache we had feared. 
A concert grand piano turned up that 
was going begging because of its size. 
We bought it for a song, metaphor- 
ically speaking, and for many future 
songs actually. Among other things, a 
local junk shop had three large, use- 
ful pieces for which I had to wait a 
year before the owner was finally in- 
duced to part with them. One piece 
we did treat ourselves to the luxury 
of having—was a table made espe- 
cially from a pair of planks we hap- 
pened to pick up while hunting for 
other items. The design was taken 
from an old Bavarian peasant table 
that we had liked very much. Rude, 
backless benches, to push under the 
table or pull out when wanted, were 
made from planks found under the 
barn when exploring all its nooks and 
crannies. The bench legs had been 
stanchion posts in the stable origi- 
nally. In this same way we turned 
many other odds and ends to our own 
uses for desired affects. 

As war deepened, our family gath- 
ered from near and far, From three 
we became nine or ten. We needed 
the house for both summer and win- 
ter. So the barn got a coat of shingles 
and a big Vermont furnace—the kind 
used in churches. At last and in truth, 
we were at fome. An inscription 
over the fireplace announced and ad- 
jured us in beautiful Gaelic—‘‘Wan- 
der No More”. But alas, over the 
peak of our newly remodeled barn 
flew a different emblem, the old gypsy 
emblem—a wild goose on the wing. 


istory abounds in the gently slop- 

ing Brandywine Valley region, 

and anyone who has ever spent 
any time there experiences a strong 
nostalgic tug whenever the name is 
mentioned. That’s why the young 
Charles J. Foxes, after Mr. Fox’s 
three year stint in the army, returned 
there to find their dream farm. Both 
were natives of the district and were 
overjoyed when they realized their 
ambition in Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Forty acres there were in all, 
an old house, a barn, partly of stone 
and partly of heavy oak timbers, 
along with a fine old spring house 
complete with cold cellar below. 
House and spring house were of 
native stone laid in the unique and 
beautiful way for which the county 
is famous. Cut-in stone on one of the 
house’s gables is the date of building, 
1821, although the spring house, the 
original dwelling, is older. 

A lot had to be accomplished be- 
fore the new owners could relax and 
enjoy their home. Work continues 
even today; the barn is receiving a 
new roof and numerous repairs. Like 
many of its kind, the place had not 
been used as a working farm for 
fifteen years, and lots of work had to 
be done before the new owners could 
run their steer and raise sufficient 
grain to supply their stock. 

Fortunately there was electricity in 
the house, and a pressure pump to 
supply water from the natural cold 
springs beneath the spring house. The 
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New plan was evolved without 
altering existing heavy 


stone walls of original 


economical square design 


@ Now used for books and magazines, the old cradle before living-room fireplace 
once rocked little daughter Lynne to sleep. Displayed against Fox Hollow blue walls 
over former kitchen mantel! are old English hunting scenes embroidered in silk 


Photographs by Richard Garrison 


@ Effectively displayed in blue-and-white living-dining room are pieces of rare @ Warmth is the keynote in guest room where light natural pine furniture is 
old brass, the Chelsea candlesticks and important pieces of Staffordshire china col- displayed against cocoa-brown walls. White ceiling and trim add fresh crisp- 
lected in England. Lamp by sofa is made of old Sandwich glass. All rugs are new ness. Lace bed cover on four-poster belonged to Mrs. Fox's great-grandmother 


Foxes put in a- heating plant, moved but one partition on the 
first floor, then added a few new partitions upstairs. A new 
kitchen and bath, complete with a hot-water system, also were 
included in the revisions. Originally the basement with earth 
floor was used as storage room. Now it has a new concrete 
slab and takes care of the utilities. At some future date, a 
recreation room is planned, complete with its own outside door. 
The present living room has a large open fireplace where 
cooking was formerly done since this part of the house was 
actually the kitchen. Dining room was the old, formal parlor. 

At present the house is furnished with old things, some 
bought by the Foxes at country auctions, but most of their 
possessions, inherited from great-grandmothers, are exactly 
right for the interiors. Floors throughout are of the original 
wide cherry planks; in fact, most of the interior woodwork is 
cherry. Outside a beautiful swimming pool with its natural 
appearance has concrete sides and bottom and was formed by 
constructing a small dam. Water for pool flows plentifully 
from the cool springs under the little spring house. 


LOU RICHARDSON and GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN 
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Stark, grim, with a touch 
of Tobacco Road, might 
best describe our little 
ottage when bought in 1945 


A scalloped plant box 
placed at lower portion of 
window on left conceals 
kitchen sink, yet allows 
dishwasher view of terrace 


Garden table in ‘Sun and 
Fun Spot”’ at rear of house 
was once the bottom of old 
kitchen range. Rough slab 

of redwood makes good 
foundation for ‘‘sichirin”’ 
the little kettle-shaped 
charcoal grill we brought 
back from Hawaii 
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With Part-Time Escape in Mind 


ike go per cent of all city folk, we yearned for a place in the country, 

an escape cottage for part-time living at least. Like this 90 per 

cent we thought that it would be lots of fun to do over an old house. 
Well, we got our wish and really had a barrel of fun—not to say anything 
about satisfaction—fixing up the old place. Our rustic “Shangri-la” is a little 
red farmhouse in a village on Tomales Bay just 45 minutes from the door 
of our San Francisco apartment. We bought it lock, stock, and furniture 
in 1945 and have never regretted one ounce of sweat or a single penny 
that went into its transformation. It is used periodically all year round 
and has proved to be just what the doctor ordered. Like most of its ilk, 
the place was in a sorry state of affairs when we took over; planting was 
matted and untidy, the paint in dire need of recoating. But we tackled 
each job without a moment’s hesitation—trimming shrubbery, painting 
the outside redwood boards barn-red and putting a coat of crisp white on 
trim and picket fence. This added a gay note to the street elevation, 
especially on the Victorian gingerbread trim. We haven’t finished the 
front-yard planting yet,.but this will include laying a 
flagstone walk and setting out clumps of old-fashioned 
flowers—varieties that can take it between week-end water- 
ings! Meanwhile red geraniums along the fence and clumps 
of daisies near the house are a promissory note of what’s 
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TERRACE 


LAUNORY 
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From old organ in “‘Sit and Sing Room.”? Among our inventions 
are a knickknack shadow box made from an old medicine cabinet and 
pink cabbage-rose wallpaper cutouts pasted over the yellow walls 
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The hand may be quicker than the eye, but color and pattern beat both 
for concealing defects. Jonquil yellow for walls, gay wallpaper stripes 
and a bright red-and-white quilt do the trick in master bedroom 


to come. The rear of the house, or our sun and fun spot as it’s now called, 
was much the same story. Walls needed painting, and the garden was 
in shambles. A partition went in to make a sheltered nook for the ice- 
refrigerator. Plant boxes, filled with red geraniums, were placed in a 
row to separate the living terrace from our parking space. 

Perhaps the “before” pictures will give some idea of the interior dreari- 
ness which confronted us during those early days. The front room with its 
dingy brown wood walls and sad furnishings was exactly what Edgar Allen 
Poe might have chosen as a setting for one of his grim fables. No one 
could have called it a “sit and sing” room in those days but now with its 
sunny yellow walls and their gay pink cabbage-rose cutouts, it fairly radi- 
ates personality. An old linoleum rug made way for a blue-painted floor 
with braided rugs in bright blues, reds and yellows to add nostalgic sparkle. 
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For contrast see what we found when taking possession ... we kept 
most of the furniture but gave it a “‘lift’’? before allowing it floor space 
-.. we’re as proud as Hudnut of these “‘before’”’ and “‘after’’ pictures 


It’s even hard for us to believe that we can now rest comfortably in a 
room with this grim beginning. 


The space-stealing corner cupboard 
was ripped out, the lonesome fixture replaced by gay lamps 


Eventually either a white stone fireplace or Franklin stove will replace 
the quaint little stove, although we both are in no hurry to make a change. 
In the main part of the house we threw out two partitions and sub- 
stituted one honest-to-goodness room for three dingy cubicles. By means 
of a new, large picture window we not only brightened the room, but 
opened up a breathtaking vista of the surrounding countryside. Two old 
felt-base rugs, painted blue, cover the floor and add solidity to the gay 
walls with their white dado and old-fashioned red-and-ivory patterned 
wallpaper. The finish was taken off the old oak dining table and chairs, 
resulting in a modern bleached look that is mighty pleasant to see. 
Taking the old burlap from the upper walls in both bedrooms revealed 
cracks between the wide horizontal boarding. We overcame this obstacle 
by first painting the walls a jonquil vellow and then placing ready-pasted 


Bright and spacious is our new 
living-dining-kitchen with crisp 
white accents on dado; ceiling 
and trim, yellow; ivory pat- 
terned paper. Studio couch 
from front room—springs re- 
tied and a new mattress added. 
Covered with blue denim and 
edged with red brush fringe, it 
fairly sings an inyitation to relax 
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Contrast the openness of the upper picture with this photograph taken from 
the same angle before we started to rip partitions out. Picture window 
is definitely new and helps frame view of old red barn and neighboring hills 


wallpaper strips over the cracks. The results are amazingly effective. 
Here, again, floors were painted blue while our familiar blues, reds and 
yellows are picked up in the many braided rugs. In one room an old chest 
of drawers was refinished and the drawers themselves padded and lined 
with red-and-white checked gingham to match a dressing-table flounce. 
Along with the house we gained a little, picturesque red barn—one never 
used for livestock. Because a spring runs through it, the resulting coolness 
was ideal for storing perishables. Living quarters located above are reached 
by an outside stair. Up there, the studio loft, warmed by a little sheet iron 
stove and lighted by a barn lantern, is an ideal spot for the gathering of 
small intimate conversation groups. Cots with sleeping bags make it an 
overflow guest room for our more rugged visitors. A new color scheme 
here—apple green, white and rose-red—gives it a unique personality. 


Things WE HAVE LEARNED 


Refinishing Furniture 

On refinishing furniture of little value, we placed it in the drive- 
way and swabbed it with a solution of 1 part dry lye dissolved in 
2 parts household ammonia and 2 parts liquid waterglass. Caution: 
don’t let children or pets come near you. Wear rubber gloves and 
place the mixture in a big enamel or crockery container. Measure 
the ammonia into it first, then slowly stir in the lye being careful 
not to splash or get the fumes in your eyes or nose. Then stir in 
the waterglass. Swish the mixture over the varnish or paint to be 
removed, using a soft rag tied to a stick. Let stand a few moments 
till the finish softens, then wash off with hot soapsuds. Rinse 
thoroughly with a garden hose and dry at once with a cloth. 


Renewing Old Floors 

We found that the best way to camouflage old, splintery floors 
was to paint them, using the same color in every room for unity. 
This does not apply to good old hardwood floors where scraping, 
sanding and waxing will do wonders as rejuvenators, but rather 
to woods whose natural grain is not attractive. 


Painting Old Wood Walls 

Since smooth-finished boards that have been used on interiors 
soak up a great amount of oil, we found that it was wise to use 
lots of linseed oil in: the basecoat, especially on unpainted wood. 


Papering Over Wood 

We found that the best way to apply wallpaper over wood walls 
is first to give the wood a coat of size. Let that dry; then carefully 
paste on builder’s felt (a soft, tough paper often used under lino- 
leum), using wallpaper paste. When dry, paste on the wallpaper. 
In old houses use a small-figured pattern. 


Painting Rough-Finish Wood 

On rough-finish wood (the exterior of our house was of un- 
finished redwood) and on the rough-sawn pine ceiling of the barn 
loft, the best way is to smear-paint—an artist friend taught us 
this. It means thinning paint way down and brushing lightly. 
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Minus ugly porches, red farmhouse gains new charm 


Photographs by P. A. Dearborn 


I. was the surrounding orchard, 
filled with wonderful fruit trees, rather than the 
ramshackled old house which persuaded this well- 
known architect to buy a farm in the very shad- 
ows of Oregon’s picturesque mountains. However, 
at a time when priorities made new building im- 
possible, it did provide a roof overhead. Remod- 
elling was, of course, necessary, a task which 
under the expert supervision of the owner turned 
a sow’s ear into a home that is completely charm- 
ing, livable, and embued with a modern look. 

By adding a long, low porch roof, extending 
from house to old woodshed, the exterior lines 
of the house were greatly improved. Since wood 


“is the chief fuel, this covered passage-loggia not 


only proves a boon during inclement weather, 
but also provides an extra outdoor living room. 
Several of the small original rooms have been 
thrown together to form a spacious, L-shaped 
living-dining room with huge modern corner fire- 
place. Walls and ceiling are covered with native 
wood, and form a simple background for the un- 
pretentious provincial furnishings. In order to 
capture the sun’s warmth, three floor-to-ceiling 
windows overlook the corner entrance porch and 
afford added brightness to the interior. The kitch- 
en is separated from the dining area by curtains. 


Here’s a Switch... 


.. « imagine wrecking an old 
house to remodel a barn— 


but that’s just what they did 


For years I had longed to 
own property on the beautiful south- 
ern coast of Massachusetts. The com- 
bination of rich farmlands sloping 
down to the ocean, and the simplicity 
of life there had a strong appeal. So 
when, three years ago while on brief 
leave from the- Air Corps, I heard 
that the Tuell farm, at South West- 
port, was for sale, my wife and I hur- 
ried down to look it over. The lane, 
more than half a mile long, leading 
to the house was so overgrown that 
we had to leave our car and walk in. 
We caught tantalizing glimpses of 
holly trees and could hear, but barely 
see, a brook running under the lane. 
The big, weatherbeaten house with its 
barn looked very stark to us that 
day. But beyond the shad bush and 
beach plum was a magnificent view 
of the Westport River. Investigation 
showed that most of the farm’s nine- 
ty-six acres lay along the river. Three 
days later the place was ours! 

Two years elapsed before we were 
to see our farm again. The war saw 
to that. By V-mail, however, I signed 
up my old friend, “Deacon” Gifford, 
the local builder, to make our job 
his first postwar project. In June, 
1946, we began planning in earnest. 
We found that, during years of aban- 
donment, all sorts of decay had set in. 


Garden is enclosed by combination 
native stone wall and clipped cedar 
hedge. Dogwood in foreground are 
imported shrubs; viburnums, shad, 
blueberry bushes are transplanted 
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Rough plaster walls of living room are painted light green, 
mantel from old parlor is a darker shade of same color. Dining 
table divides living room and kitchen, with its natural-celored 
woodwork and brown floor spattered with brilliant yellows 


Termites and rot had taken a fearful shadowed by visions of frozen water pipes. Six 
toll; supporting beams and window  pailfuls of water pumped from an artesian well 
sills practically fell apart at the least fill the wooden barrel attached by a coil to the 
incision of the Deacon’s knife. We kitchen stove. Space heaters furnish heat, and 
knew immediately that transforming cooking is done on a two-burner kerosene stove. 
this relic into a livable dwelling would We'll add improvements in time, but now, a small 
be expensive. We never had planned __ river boat gives us more fun than a new bathroom! 
such a large house; ours was to be a 
compact, easy-to-run place suitable 
for week ends and informal summer 
living. That’s why we chose the barn. 
On slightly higher ground and with 
a resulting better view, it had been ie Be 
built more recently than the house SIGE AGS 
and was in good condition, Along the 
whole length of the west wall, and pro- 
jecting beyond it in front, was a shed. WEARM 
We decided then and there to fix up 
this part of the barn, using whatever mr ro 
sound material we could salvage from 
the house. It was a fussy job fitting 
all the pieces together. But, with great 
patience, we were able to create the 
new dwelling almost entirely out of 
old stuff. A few squares of shingles Remodeled Barn of 
for the exterior and roof, about six : : 
dozen lengths of two by three’s, some Mr. and Mrs. Josiah H. Child 
floor boarding and additional bricks South Westport 
were all that had to be purchased. : 
We have no plumbing and, therefore, owner-architect 
our winter week ends are not fore- 


Hallway leading to two small bunk 
compartments, each equipped with 
double-deckers and a _ conwenient 
section for drawers and_ shelves 
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onnecticut Cinderell 


i August, 1941, we first discovered our place, a sorry 
little house on a scraggly unkempt few acres. However, a wonderful 
spring, a beautiful hillside and a brook, together with the fact that the 
property was within commuting distance of New York, made us decide 
to buy it. Of course, the fact that it was within our price range helped, 
too. The general reaction of our friends, upon first seeing what we had 
given our all for, was that we were completely mad. No one in his right 
mind would attempt to make anything livable out of such a miserable 
old house. What they did not know was that the refuse pile by the 
back door, the sagging beams, and dropping plaster covered up to the 
casual observer the charm actually within its four walls. Even though 
we were told that one owner had kept rabbits upstairs, our ardor 
for the house could not be dampened. 

For the first two years we lived in a helter-skelter of constantly shift- 
ing furniture, boxes of books, and piles of lumber and building materials. 
Because of wartime shortages and restrictions, as well as financial 
reasons, we proceeded slowly. We were extremely fortunate, however, 
in having a good local carpenter who not only followed plans to the 
letter, but often made valuable suggestions which aided in solving the 


New wing will include 
“living” kitchen, bedroom, 
and bath built off kitchen 


Library-study is tucked 
between living room and 
dining room. Stairs lead 
to attractive recreation 

room in the basement 
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Fireplace 


in foreground was made from an unused 


chimney. Valance part of trim from old store front 


Old wool winder is adapted for use as center light 
fixture in dining room. This was once two small rooms 


technical problems of construction. 
In remodeling we tried to preserve 
as much of the old charm as possible, 
uncovering the hand-hewn chestnut 
beams, matching up old hardware, 
and adhering to the original lines. 

As to landscaping, which was quite 
frankly conspicuous by its absence 
six years ago, a great deal of our ef- 
fort has been given to improving 
it. We were lucky in finding a stone 
mason and, with his help, we have 
converted a rough hillside into seeded 
lawns and flagstone terraces. 

Like a good many country dwellers, 
we have added to our household over 


a period of years a number of dearly 
remembered and well-loved animals. 
Cats, dogs, a tame raccoon, and even 
a yellow-billed cuckoo, 

It has taken a long time to convert 
our ugly duckling into an attractive 
home. Even now we are far from 
finished. We are looking forward to 
the time when we can add the wing, 
with another bedroom and bath, a 
huge screened-in porch and a “living” 
kitchen—a kitchen with all the im- 
provements of modern science and 
all the charm of yesterday, a fire- 
place, a rocking chair, and a place 
for the animals near the hearth, 


iving as we did in New York, the 

farmland of New England looked 

like Utopia to us. It always had 
been our dream to leave the city and 
establish oyrselves in the country. 
For years, we had been looking for 
a suitable house that we could afford. 
We wanted an old New England 
house we could restore, and I think 
the happiest moment of our lives was 
when we first saw our home. 

We were so delighted with it and 
saw so many possibilities for the 
home we both yearned for that we 
bought it—house, barn, and about 
160 acres—that same day. 

Of course, we have changed it a 
great deal since then, restoring and 
rebuilding it. My husband and I are 
“fanatics” on the subject of old 
houses. But I shall try to describe it 
as it was when we bought it and as it 
was when we had changed it. 

It was a charming old house, the 
main part having been built in 1710, 
It was T-shaped, the main part or 
top of the T being low and broad, 
with a huge chimney rising from the 
center of its hipped roof. The stem of 
the T was formed by a wing which 
had been added about 1790. The house 
was about 200 yards from the high- 
way at the end of a curving driveway 
lined with maple and laurel, and was 
set in the midst of a well-kept lawn 
bordered with flowers. There were 
twelve rooms, four in the wing and 
eight in the front part, and three 
bathrooms. At the edge of our 60 
acres of tillage, there was also a 
brook parallel to the driveway, pass- 
ing a few yards from the house. So 
much for the house and property as 
it was when we acquired it. 

We were dying to go to work on 


L D. BURGWEGER 


it and could hardly wait for the for- 
mer owners to move out. I said be- 
fore that we are both very keen on 
the restoration of old houses and, as 
the former owners had been quite 
modern, there was a great deal for 
us to do. 

We knew what we wanted and 
set immediately to work. It has taken 
us a year so far, and the house is 
almost back to its original condition. 
It will take longer to restore the land, 
but we’ve made a start on that too. 
Here’s what we have been able to do 
in one short year. 

We've taken all of the plumbing 
out of the bathroom. It was difficult 
to get the pipes out of the wall, but 
we've managed and with a mini- 
mum of damage to the plaster. No 
anachronism in our house for us— 
none at all! We were going to have 
a real restoration. After we got the 
plumbing out we started on the wir- 
ing. All the outlets, fixtures, and fuse 
boxes have been successfully re- 
moved. We had to leave some of the 
wires in the wall, but all are con- 

PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 108 
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Though only tiny part of 
hundred-year-old house proved 

usable, owners copied its original 
simple farmhouse design 


Drawing by Lorraine Fox 
Photographs by Gilbert Ask 


. Since Phd . . 
Our activities rival those of a three-ring circus, 


yet a little remodeled farmhouse in Cazenovia, New York, 


takes care of them with the greatest of ease 
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SYBIL RIDINGS 


Three sons, all teen-agers, take 

full possession of the top floor and 
crowd a surprising number of hobbies 
into a small space. Our bedroom and 
formal living room, on the second floor, 
can be kept spick-and-span at all 

times since most of the family living, by 
nature informa! on a farm, is located 

on the ground floor. Here is my pride and 
joy, a saver of steps and energy, 

my living-kitchen, efficient yet homelike, 
and actually an integral part of the 


informal living we all enjoy 


e’d always known that a true home re- 

flected the personalities and interests 

of its occupants. Sounds like simple 
advice, but we Ridings, father, mother, and 
sons, John, David, and Peter, found it a 
large order to fill. We were remodeling our 
farmhouse, “Falls Farm,” at Cazenovia, 
New York, and were a family with many 
and varied activities. For instance, my hus- 
band and I are serious dairy farmers and 
ship milk regularly to New York City. In 
addition we breed Milking Shorthorn cattle. 
My interests lie in gardening, but I planned 
to keep the gardens around the house small 
in order to concentrate on naturalizing 
material in the lovely piece of woods above 
the falls. The entire family raises German 
Shepherds, with two litters of nine pup- 
pies a year and four litters planned for 
next year. Our sons, naturally, like all other 
teen-agers, are interested in just about 
everything, but concentrate on photography, 
riding, swimming, skating, old automobiles, 
showing cattle, and 4-H work in addition 
to their daily farm chores. 

With such a full schedule and just about 
every minute of the day filled up, one thing 
was certain. The house had to be easy to 
maintain. So we used a lot of linoleum and 
built-in pieces such as desks, filing cabinets 
(you don’t have to dust under them); we 
also lacquered the wallpaper so that it can 
be scrubbed easily and, around tubs and 
showers used colored glass since a quick 
wipe-off can do the trick. A locker for each 
member of the family, placed in the garage, 
takes care of all outdoor paraphernalia such 
as jackets, footwear, fishing rods, skiis, and 
skates, and two built-in bathing booths help 
keep dripping young bodies out of the house, 

The reason we remodeled instead of 
starting from scratch was because I have a 
preference for the mellow feeling of an old 
house. Unfortunately, since only one tiny 
section of the original house proved usable, 
all we have of interest to show are old pine 
floors in two bedrooms. This was a disap- 
pointment, naturally, and may act as a 
warning for others with similar aims. We 
did copy the original design of the front 
since style seemed secondary to us. What 
we were after was a simple house, fitting 
naturally into its rural setting. 

A good deal of our furniture is Victorian, 
lending a sense of continuity throughout the 
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Back of the house was a picturesque 
stream that was later dammed up to make 


a real old-fashioned swimming hole 


interiors. We placed each piece for a desired at the top of a hill overlooking Pompey Hollow, and we were 

effect; those on the second floor give a semi- fortunate in having a stream, over a half mile long, flowing 

formal provincial atmosphere. Our earlier through a wooded ravine on the property. This was later dammed 
pieces in the first-floor living-kitchen seem to form a picturesque pond eight and one half feet deep. In ad- ~ 

to combine well with the simple paneling and dition, for extra drama, our stream falls ninety-five feet into a 

the brick of the fireplace. The furnishings beautiful ravine, creating a sound we all find most relaxing. We 

of the boys’ rooms are suited to their numer- have plenty of privacy since there’s not another house in sight. 

ous hobbies and other activities. We weren’t This sense of privacy exists even inside the house itself. My 

always orthodox in the use of details, often husband and I have our own apartment which can be closed off 

combining modern-idea built-ins, picture to form a unit containing bedroom, bath, dressing room and sun 

windows, and lots of mirror, but the results deck. One thing about the house, a factor creating a pleasant liv- 

are surprisingly happy. ing atmosphere, is the use to which our various terraces adapt 

My husband and I enjoy having our own themselves to outdoor dining. We certainly have a choice of 

section of the house, one that can be closed places to eat, and we find the variety most stimulating. I’m par- 

One of the many terraces that off for complete privacy, and I’m also cer- ticularly fond of the three fireplaces, one on each floor, a cleaned- 
add variety and joy to our outdoor life. tain that the boys thoroughly enjoy their up living room on the second floor and everything I need during 
Thie wae overlooks the rear woodlande little roost on the top floor. I do wish that the day on the first floor, sewing, freezing, books, files and storage 
we'd placed some soundproofing under the galore—all the things so necessary for efficient farm living. 

floor in this section since, at times, some We think it’s amusing that the house always surprises people by 

noise does filter down into the second floor. seeming very small from the road. They’re completely amazed to 

The boys each have two beds in their rooms find that it has two good-sized living rooms, five bedrooms, three 

so that overnight guests are a rule rather baths, one lavatory, a farm office for my husband, and an ample 

than the exception. laundry. The living-kitchen is a feature I would recommend 

Professor N. A. Rotunno of Syracuse Uni- highly to anyone planning a country life. In the first place it 

versity designed our house and was most Saves so many steps and so much energy and is really important 

sensitive to our special needs. It is located to me since help in our part of the world is almost impossible to 
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Each floor has own character. Top, boys’ rooms and activities. Middle, formal living 
C} . ee 
room, guests, and parents’ apartment. Bottom, meals and informal everyday living 


Every square inch of space was utilized. Here’s 


our dressing room with built-in counter, 


drawers, and convenient adjacent storage space 


get. Storage puzzles many people who see the kitchen, especially 
when they realize that I use three different sets of dishes, yellow 
for breakfast, Wedgwood for dinner, and Meissen for entertain- 
ing. This is accomplished by eliminating from the kitchen all the 
things I use just occasionally. I feel that it’s better to go and get 
them when needed rather than to have them taking up valuable 
space. The cupboard next to the counter can be made into any 
size by the use of library strips so that I can readily accommo- 
date either trays or large pitchers. Everything is kept where it is 
first used as far as possible; i.e., in the cupboard next to the stove 
is a complete line of instant beverages, tea and coffee plus cups 
and saucers. Most of our entertaining is buffet style, since we are 
an informal family, and for this I use the blue chest as a counter. 
Cocktails are served in the upstairs living room or, in summer, on 
the sun deck. The stone floor in the living-kitchen is a joy since 
it hardly ever has to be cleaned and is just right for a family 
with three boys, three dogs, a cat and three pet ducks.. You can 
imagine that there’s a constant parade through the house at all 
hours! During hot summer months, the stone floor keeps the 
room comfortably cool and, up to now, we haven’t felt cold dur- 
ing winter. I want to say, however, that this type of living- 
kitchen would not be practical if we did not have a good-sized 
laundry where milk is separated and canning and freezing done. 

I suppose that every house has its drawbacks since the ideal 
is so hard to achieve, but I must say that the faults of ours seem 
trivial indeed. I have already mentioned that some soundproofing 
would be welcome under the third floor. After all, one can’t ex- 
pect a room full of healthy boys to remain inactive long. I some- 
times wish, too, that my dressing room wasn’t quite so.near the 
front door. If the furnace had been another shape or had been 
placed in the garage, there’d be lots more storage space avail- 
able. These criticisms don’t seem worth mentioning when we con- 
sider the happiness the house as a whole has given us. 

Many people have asked the cost of the alteration, but this is 
almost impossible to figure. We did start out with a special ac- 
count to take care of the job but soon became mixed up and lost 
track. This may have been all to the good because it cost much 


Behind the chimney on the lower floor is 
the informal kitchen, my pride and joy, and certainly 
a step and energy saver when serving buffet dinners 


more than we had planned and any inkling of the total cost 
would surely have discouraged us from going ahead and finishing 
it. For example, I do remember that the dam estimate was only 
$250, so to be on the safe side we tripled this. The final cost was 
well over $1,000. The entire cost was high because little of the 
original building was usable, and it took us, in all, one and one 
half years to complete. We took advantage of the natural slope 
of the property not only to utilize the lower floor but also to ter- 
race our planting. Living quarters face northwest with entrance 
elevation on the southeast. We have no cellar in the strict sense 
of the word, and all construction on the lower part of the house 
is of concrete block. Except to mention the fact that the Colony 
Shop in Syracuse helped me with the decorating, I’ve told every- 
thing that I know about our busy house. I sincerely hope that this 
conveys the warm sense of hospitality that goes into its makeup; 
it’s a house for real family living and suits the Ridings clan to 
the proverbial “T.” The title of this yarn makes our home sound 
pretty energetic. Well, at times it is. Nevertheless, order and 
disorder respect each other and give it the right personality. 
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CYNTHIA GLEASON 
and 


RUTH DAVIS 


wenty-two years! It doesn’t seem so long, and yet 

it seems like always,” sentimentalizes Father Day to 
Mother as their 22nd wedding anniversary ap- 
proaches back in 1888. Yes, the best-loved Father and 
Mother in America have returned to Broadway in Life 
with Mother, a happy love story of married life in the 
gaslight era, complete with Lady Baltimore cake and 
lemonade on the verandah. In “Mother,” Dorothy 
Stickney and Howard Lindsay again play the roles they 
created in the stage version of Life with Father, seen 
by eight million Americans during its eight-year run. 
Dorothy Stickney, so convincing as the fragile but 
indomitable Vinnie Day, has many things in common 
with the heroine she plays. Like Vinnie, she is happily 
married—and has been for 22 years—to Father Howard 


Si ‘i ae nm 


Photographs of the Lindsays’ home by F. M. Demarest 


Lindsay. Neither Mrs. Lindsay nor Mrs. Day has much 
of a head for figures, which deficiency often precipitates 
domestic crises when monthly bills pour in, but both 
ladies are devoted wives and superb homemakers. The 
Lindsays, in common with the Days, are blessed with 
two homes—one in New York City and one in the 
country, where they retreat from big-city life. 

“Our house in Flemington, N. J., is not nearly so 
splendid as our country home on stage,” says Mrs. 
Lindsay. “But it’s exactly what Howard and I always 
wanted—a quaint little house in a quiet little town. 
It’s admirably suited to our way of life, and we spend 
as much time there as we possibly can.” 

The Lindsays’ country house stands in the middle of 
its own private woods, has weathered many generations 


Photographs by Cosmo-Sileo, Acme, Bob Golby 


r%y 
She rules the roost as “Mother” & / = 


the theater, the Lindsays 


live serenely in a restored Pennsylvania Dutch house 
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On stage, the Day family dines in elegant Victorian 


surroundings. At home in Flemington, Mother and 


Father live more simply, eat in kitchen-dining room 


Performance photographs by Vandamm 


of family life. Built of fieldstone, it dates 
back to 1741, is listed by authorities on 
pre-Revolutionary houses as a fine ex- 
ample of Dutch Colonial architecture. 
“Tn restoring the house, we were careful , 
not to alter the original structure in 
any way,’ Mrs. Lindsay points out. 
“Even the seashells imbedded in the 
foundation, apparently to ward off the 
hexing of local witchés, are part of the 
house to this day.” In remodeling, the 
Lindsays did make one important con- 
cession to the present era—they in- 
stalled modern heating equipment and 
an up-to-date plumbing system. 

The house centers around an enor- 
mous kitchen-dining room, one whole 
side of which is taken up by a massive 
stone fireplace, which was once used 
both for cooking and for warmth. Mrs. 
Lindsay painted the kitchen herself, 
copying the colors used by the early 
Pennsylvania Dutch owners. A few steps 
up from the kitchen is the living room, 
where, on quiet evenings, Mr. Lindsay 
indulges in his favorite pastime—read- 
ing aloud to his wife. The furniture in 
this room is a combination of Dutch 
Colonial antiques, bought locally by 
Mrs. Lindsay,’ and fat, comfortable up- 
holstered chairs. Early Dutch christen- 
ing certificates ornament the walls. Up- 
stairs there are three low-ceilinged bed- 
rooms, in which guests bed down under 
ancient quilts collected by Mrs. Lind- 
say. Besides quilts, Mrs. Lindsay col- 
lects antique furniture, primitive paint- 
ings, and music boxes, one of which ap- 
pears as a prop in Life with Mother. 

The Lindsays’ home life strongly re- 
sembles that depicted in their current 
play. “In some ways, Howard and I are 
Father and Mother Day,” Mrs. Lindsay 
cheerfully admits. ““We’ve been happily 
married for almost a quarter of a century; 
we love our home and our way of life.” 
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In ‘Life with Mother,” the Lindsay 


s enact their period-piece roles in a 
lush setting of the °80’s. 


In real life, the stars live in an unpretentious home, 
tastefully decorated and furnished largely with Pennsyly 


ania Dutch antiques 


The Lindsays found the 
home they’d always wanted— 
a small fieldstone house built 

in 1741—and restored 


it to its original glory 


Photographs by the author 


An “Ex-Garage’ Home 


Eugenie Bingham Cassiday 


Ik vou'd just been graduated 
from college, and he’d coaxed you into 
saying “Yes,” but there wasn’t a 
house, an apartment, or anything that 
resembled living quarters available, 
what would you do? On second con- 
sideration, what if there were an old 
garage in the rear of your parents- 
in-law’s bungalow? Would you tackle 
the job of dreaming up a home out 
of a twenty-year-old automobile bou- 
doir, and go at it, tooth and nail? 

Connie Benkasser, art major and 
assistant instructor at U.C.L.A., Los 
Angeles, looked such a situation over 
and decided to accept its challenge in 
spite of the war and rapidly diminish- 
ing building materials. She’s the en- 
thusiastic, energetic kind of art ma- 
jor who believes in making practical 
use of her art. Aided by her husband, 
Stuart Stengel, she planned and cre- 
ated the sparkling indoor and outdoor 
home illustrated here. It took four 
years to attain the color and comfort 
of this attractive home, for in that 
time the Stengels also added two 
children to their family. 

The Stengels’ outlay in cash was 
$666.66, but the cost in planning, 
scheming, evolving and searching for 
outbuilding materials and furnishings 
could not be measured by a cold, pro- 
saic yardstick like money, any more 
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than one could measure the thrill of 
making something out of nothing. The 
supreme satisfaction of having your 
own furniture and belongings around 
you are as invaluable as the fun of 
inviting in your friends to enjoy with 
you your steadily expanding enter- 
prise as it takes shape. 

When Mrs. Stengel took over, the 
old garage had already acquired an 
adjoining bath and large clothes closet, 
and had been used as a maid’s room 
by some former tenant. Mrs. Stengel 
made the old garage into a living 
room, the closet into a kitchen, left 
the bath ‘‘as was,’ and conjured up 
a bedroom out of one-half of Father 
Stengel’s new double garage. Before 
the bedroom was well underway, it 
was necessary to push out the front 
wall to make room for the nursery, 
and later it became necessary to push 
the side wall into the garage to make 
the nursery still larger. 

Living-room walls were panelled in 
plywood. The old beams were left in 
place. Roof sheathing was covered 
with heavy insulation board. At one 
end of the room, a triangular glass 
sky window was installed in the roof 
gable. Beneath this runs a bright red 
shelf on which red, blue, and yellow 
Mexican glass pieces echo the dom- 
inant colors of the room. Entrance to 
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fr. and Mrs. Stengel made end table and coffee table themselves 


Horizontal striped curtains, shelf table, give living room a modern look 


The outdoor-living area opens directly off the living room. Warm red bricks 
are used for the chimney to make a very convenient barbecue fireplace. Friends 
often drop by during the evening and spend many pleasant hours here talking 


the living room is through a screened 
Dutch door, which is an appreciable 
aid to fresh air and light. 

The fireplace is strictly modern. All 
mortar joints are horizontal and ver- 
tical in-a-line, with not a broken joint 
across the entire face. 

“T thought the man who laid the 
bricks appeared a bit nonplussed 
when he looked at the fireplace as I 
wanted it,’ Mr. Stengel said, “but 
he was game to the last joint. I’ve 
since learned that bricks are usually 
laid with broken joints for strength 
in holding themselves together.” 

Transforming a clothes closet into 
a kitchen couldn’t be anything but a 
lark. It was doubly so in this instance 
because the kitchen door is used more 
often for entrance and exit than the 
living-room door, so the less the room 
looked like a kitchen the better. 
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We bought a reed dinette set with extension table and 


four chairs for $28. We cut down a $4 library 


console, painted it, made a coffee table. The silly- 


looking bird on the mantel Guy coaxed with carving 


tools from a misshapen limb of juniper. 


Water paint for walls cost a modest $1.55 a gallon 


Walls of the library nook were decorated 
with the kind of photographs which 
would intrigue Guy’s “by appointment 
only” customers. Guy built the bookcases 
out of green lumber because we would 


not pay the price of seasoned lumber 
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Photographs by Guy Burgess 
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LORRAINE M. BURGESS 


A fair price to us was too much! Every article had to be 


a downright buy or we passed it up. We raided the 
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family attics for anything we could possibly salvage 


_ We were without pride... 


s part of the “unhoused ex-military crowd” in Colo- 
rado Springs, we searched unsuccessfully through 
postwar months for a place to live and make a liv- 
ing as photographer and artist. Suddenly we came upon 
an abandoned stable. To our visionary minds, this 
seemed the answer, so we captured the landlady’s eye, 
talked very fast, and were in—in for a lot of work ina 
dusty stable, the chief assets of which were a lot of room 
and a real fireplace plumb in the center of the building. 

Between the days of the horse and the horseless car- 
riage, this barny place must have known considerable 
pomp and a great deal of desolation. Built at the turn 
of the century in the days of the Cripple Creek Gold 
Rush, the stable was just one of several outbuildings on 
a rich man’s estate. For years, it had stood idle with a 
hay-straw look at the seams. Recently for a short span 
it had been rented by a couple of young window display 
artists. Fortified with a spray gun and poster colors, 
they had practiced their artistic skills on the interior 
walls. With great spattering arcs, they had encrusted 
the bricks with flaky layers of very bright red, blue, 
and yellow paint. 

When we took over, our only recourse was the scrub 
brush. Though the tool was awkward in our hands, we 
wore three brushes to the nubbin scrubbing down to the 
bare bricks. Our labor was doubly rewarding; it cleaned 
as it nullified. While the walls ran bloody red with our 

PLEASE TURN TO PAGE I13 


Above, the heavily laden trailer, 
fresh from our foraging trip 
to the old home town. That’s 

me, beside it. Right, the front 
half of the living room quickly 
converts to photographic use. 
Guy’s lights and camera move out 
from behind a threefold 

sereen for portrait or still- 


life work. In winter the 
outdoor chaise goes into the 
front bedroom. I often 

lounge and sketch there, wrote 
most of this story there 
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Renovated garage-home 


of Mr. and Mrs. John Clark Kimball, 


garage-atlic apartment into being...let 


John C. Kimball tell how they did it 
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Evanston, Illinois 


and wife to bring one-room 


Data: Ruth W. Lee 
Photographs: Nowell Ward 
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A WANT AD STARTED IT 


But it took long, tough hours of work by veteran 


et’s lay it on the line—$1500 in money, 450 
hours apiece in work. That’s the price paid 
by my wife, Rosemary, and myself for the 
apartment pictured on this and the following 
page. A few hours each evening over a period 
of several months accounted for the time element; 
the financial end was handled with a $750 loan, 
the remainder being paid off as we went along. 
In return we are to receive free rent covering 
the amount of the personal investment. 
Naturally we’re both proud of our accomplish- 
ment inasmuch as neither of us had ever before 
attempted such a project. We didn’t know a piece 
of Sheetrock from a tombstone and, if anyone 


was completed, insulation added 


Four months of mess came first. The roof 
was opened and rebuilt, the plumbing 


fixtures were installed, electric wiring 


mentioned a brace-and-bit, we took it for granted 
it was some sort of dental term. Of course, any 
number of mistakes were made; we expected that. 
Rosemary’s excellent decorating covers a multi- 
tude of sins resulting from my amateurish car- 
pentry. But we both found that if you have the 
sort of patience that grows out of necessity 
and plenty of time to scratch your head, you, 
too, can be a successful home builder. 

The whole thing started when Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph H. Laue answered our ad in a community 
magazine. They offered us the upper part of a 
three-car garage. There was no plumbing or elec- 
tricity, and the space was limited, being 12’ by 
28’ with little headroom under the sloping roof 
lines. The space problem was solved when the 
owners hired a roofer to tear out the sloping roof 
and substitute a running dormer on one side. 
Even so, we felt that the apartment would ap- 
pear too small if broken up into several rooms 
by partitions. Our plan was to separate the bed- 


With shell and minimum essentials done, 
the Kimballs moved in and lived with 


the project while finishing carpentry, 


painting and papering themselves 


room from the central portion, or living room, by half walls 
of bookcases and cabinets. The kitchen was defined by a bar- 
sized counter, leaving the effect of one large room. 

From the start our days became divided into two distinct 
parts: (1) at the apartment and (2) away from the apart- 
ment. With Rosemary’s teaching at the American Academy of 
Art and my attending Roosevelt College during the daytime, 
our afternoons and evenings became a confused mass cf nails, 
hammers, two-by-fours, telephone calls, and dozens of other 
extraneous items heretofore so much Babylonic Cuneiform to 
us. We actually started in August 1946, and by the end of the 
year conditions warranted our moving in. By “conditions” I 
mean the installation of the bathroom fixtures, sink, stove, 
heater, bed, insulation, and some wall but no ceiling. The liv- 
ing room was piled high with by-products of construction, 
and we didn’t dare walk anywhere in our bare feet. We had 
most of the essentials, however, and a home of our own, 
making us feel quite luxurious. 

For insulation we used aluminum foil, over which we nailed 
Sheetrock which we found easy to handle and install. Con- 
siderable patching brought the old linoleum floor back to life 


,under a couple of coats of deck paint. The white Nu-wood 
ceiling in 16” square tiles, and the egg-shell white woodwork 
complement our dark-green walls. Curtains are white with 
large red-and-green floral designs. The kitchen counter and 
stools, a desk and two chairs were given a light oak 
stain, then shellacked and waxed. Doors for the sink cab- 
inet, linen closet, and clothes closet are of shutters, picked 
up for a dollar apiece and then painted white. Several of 
our nicest pieces of furniture were gained for little more 
than a song at secondhand shops and Salvation Army stores. 
Naturally all of these had to be refinished, but we never 
felt it a chore. The only pieces bought new were the bed, 
counter, and bookshelves, the latter two being made to 
order. In the bathroom the floor is of asphalt tile; walls 
are painted white with the upper portion covered in the 
same red-patterned wallpaper found in the kitchen. Our 
largest single item was plumbing. After a frantic search for 
a plumber who’d do the job this side of the Twenty-first 
Century, we located two partners who worked on an hourly 
basis. The entire output for plumbing came to about $450 
and, when they were finished, we had leaks. Aside from the 
plumber and roofer, the only other professional help we used 
was an electrician. His bill was reasonable, being only $106. 
Friends helped us now and then, but the bulk of the work 
was done by the two Kimballs. We built walls, doorways, 
closets, laid floors, replaced paint, repaired windows, took 
apart and put together furniture and dozens of other as- 
sorted tasks. If we sound smug—remember we're snug. 
The conversion of garages and coach houses is no cure- 
all to your housing troubles, but it might prove a solution 
for some readers. Within two blocks of our apartment there 
are at least five large garages which could be transformed 
easily into good living quarters. Very likely the owners 
have never given it a thought, but they have five potential 
homes for young couples and, if they are business minded, 
a source of income for years to come. There are probably 
thousands of such scattered about the country. If you're still 
looking for a place of your own, keep your eye open for a 
garage or carriage house. We changed one and so can you. 
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Back to 1710 


(Begins on page 93) 


cealed and never will show. Herman, 
my husband, made an extremely nice 
box for a sink which we needed 
because, of course, when we took 
out the plumbing, we also removed 
the kitchen sink, which was a ghastly 
modern one with a stainless steel top. 
It looked so anachronistic in a house 
built in 1710. Our new sink drained 
by means of a little wooden trough 
which goes through the wall and emp- 
ties outside. Of course, when we re- 
moved the electric wiring, we also had 
the telephone removed. Why, Mr. 
Bell wasn’t even born in 1710! 

That was all pretty simple, but our 
next job was hard. In fact, getting 
out the oil burner and heating equip- 
ment was our biggest task. Luckily, 
we were able to find a man who, for 
$5, would cart it away. 

We took out the gas stove, too. 
Who ever heard of a gas stove in a 
house in 1710? It took me a little 
time to learn how to cook in an iron 
kettle in the fireplace but, after 
awhile, we became adjusted to the 
little feelings of indigestion. Our next 
two jobs were taking off the wing 
of the house and rebuilding the cen- 
tral chimney. It had to be taken 
down to get out the flue lining which 
someone had installed with some 
queer idea of fire protection. If only 
the people who buy these lovely old 
houses wouldn’t rush to modernize 
everything about them. Anyway, we 
rebuilt the chimney without the tile. 

By this time we thought the house 
really was beginning to shape up, so 
we turned our attention to the land. 
We started with the driveway, raking 
off all the gravel and replacing it 
with several loads of native clay and 
some large stones. We let nature take 
its course with the lawn, though we 
have helped by leveling a couple of 
stone walls, scattering stones about, 
and transplanting some  fair-sized 
trees and shrubs. Also, we have 
dragged a number of dead trees into 
the brook to make it natural. 


e are very pleased with the re- 
W sults of our work and know that 
in a few years the lawn will have 
disappeared, the driveway will be 
two faintly discernible ruts, and the 
woods will have a good hold on our 
fields. Trees and bushes will snuggle 
up against the house and, if we 
weren't only an hour from Boston, 
one might expect to hear wolves and 
panthers howling outside the window 
—just as one would have in 1710. 

We still have a great deal to do 
to the inside of the house. Small 
things, though, like ripping out most 
of the bookcases, roughening up the 
floor, taking up linoleum—dozens of 
little things like that before we can 
say we truly have restored the house. 
But we can’t do that now. We have 
to go back to New York for awhile, 
back to Bellevue where the doctor 
has our old room ready for us again. 
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Liotoyrapth. Yi, and dala ty eT, God, 


ew Englanders are mighty proud of their barns. 
To them no other barns are quite as picturesque 
or big . . . nor does any other barn exude the 
same traditional charm. That’s why it is easy to 
understand why Joseph Pinchbeck of Ridgefield, 
Connecticut, got pretty riled when a purchaser re- 
fused to pay $50 for a barn he had put up for sale. 
Right there and then, he decided to show ’em that 
there was still plenty of life—and a promising 


future to boot—in the old structure. To further 
prove his point and gain extra material for his 
project, he, himself, bought another old barn plus a 
silo. For all of this he paid $135! 

It so happened that Mr. Pinchbeck’s barn stood 
at the edge of a small, picturesque pool overlooking 
a lush, towering grove of trees. With this natural 
headstart in his favor, work soon got under way- 
The silo was joined to the barn, and the connecting 
unit designed as a front entrance. This combination 
of gabled barn and cone-roofed silo is most reminis- 
cent of many charming cottages found along the 


Normandy countryside. Slender birch- 
es along this elevation further enhance 
this quaint atmosphere. On the pond 
side, an enormous chimney of native 
field stone was erected. Many-paned 
casement windows take the place of 
the old barn sash, in many cases com- 
bined in groups to form large, impos- 
ing units. The entrance to a paved ter- 
race is formed by a grouping of these 
sash plus matching French glazed 
doors. In keeping with many other 
houses in this particular part of New 
England, the exterior walls have been 
given a coat of spanking barn-red 
paint, with contrasting white trim 
around doors, windows, and eaves. 

On the interior the hand-hewn 
beams and old woodwork were left 
intact, though exterior walls were 
thoroughly insulated to insure com- 
fort during the severe Connecticut 
winters. On both floors the silo forms 
a circular bathroom—far cry from 
its original purpose. However, these 
unusual rooms add a refreshingly gay 
touch to the otherwise traditional in- 
teriors. One of the tubs was rescued 
from a junk pile and came to the house 
with a broken leg. This was soon re- 
paired and, today, no one would sus- 
pect the former ugly duckling of parad- 
ing under false colors. An enclosure 
of vertical siding did the trick. This 
particular bath has been amusingly 


decorated with marine scenes, with 
@ Hard to believe that a short while ago $50 seemed too @ Hand-hewn old timbers and boards from another barn brilliantly colored tropical fish as the 


big a price for this attractive pine-walled old barn built new partitions and gracefully silhouetted balustrade main motif. Linoleum on both bath- 
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room floors make it easy to keep 
things in apple-pie order. The interiors 
of the main barn are a symphony in 
seasoned knotty pine with its mellow 
honey tones. All wood for these par- 
titions, balcony, and stairway came 
from the dismantled barn which was 
bought just for the occasion. There’s 
an aged, mellow atmosphere through- 
out the house that would be impos- 
sible to duplicate with present-day 
lumber no matter what the cost. 


n the first floor, the plan was divid- 
[ea into three main areas. The 
largest of these, serving as studio- 
living room, has an exposed heavy old 
wood truss in the gabled roof. There’s 
an air of primitive elegance about 
this room with its open balcony, large 
groups of windows and gracefully de- 
signed balustrade. The latter, made 
from old boards, forms an effective 
tracery running as it does up the 
steps and across one end of the room. 
The same gigantic scale seen on the 
exterior chimney has been brought 
indoors and employed to make a 
wonderful stone fireplace. Forming 
the focal point of one exterior wall, 
it is flanked by groups of three case- 
ment sash. The mantel itself is a 
heavy old board supported at either 
end by projecting logs. The hearth, 
of well-matched flagstone, extends the 
full width of chimney breast and is 
raised a bit from the main floor. 
Radiators, under the two sets of 
flanking windows, have been cleverly 
concealed behind natural wood win- 
dow seats. Attractive features of 
these windows, too, are the decora- 
tive bookcases with scalloped val- 
ances, which have been placed at 
either side of each group of sash. 

At present, the room has an open, 
uncluttered look, due to the few but 
carefully selected pieces of old fur- 
niture. A few chintz-covered sofas 
offer opportunity for restful lounging 
before the open fire. A dining group 
is placed directly under the balcony 
and within easy access to the kitchen. 
This room, equal in size to the study, 
has been placed on one side of a pas- 
sageway connecting living room with 
entrance hall. The pine-walled study 
balances across the passageway. In 
the kitchen we find a rustic look, 
though one bow to modernity is a 
large, gleaming refrigerator against 
one wall. Cupboards are of wood, 
painted white, with sprightly sten- 
cilled designs which add just the right 
touch of country color. The lower part 
of an old kitchen cabinet houses the 
larger pots and pans and family sil+ 
ver. Smaller utensils have been non- 
chalantly hung along one diagonal 
structural wall brace. Tile-patterned 
linoleum covers the floor. 

Open steps lead up to a balcony 
which connects the two second-floor 
bedrooms. These balance the rooms 
below and have a connecting corridor 
leading directly to the silo bath. 
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There’s no home quite like an old barn according 
to the A. Merritt Pitchers of Londonderry, Vermont, 


who should know since they’ve lived in two 


UPPER PARTOR 
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cen Nummer or Winter 


~ Photographs by Paul Davis 


n old New England barn, weathered to a 
soft, silvery gray and shaded by ancient 
maples is certainly a thing of beauty. 
The A. Merritt Pitchers are especially ad- 
dicted to these landmarks for they’ve lived 
in two of them. Both barns were brought 
up to date with loving care, not losing a 
whit of their native charm in the process 
but becoming livable, comfortable all-year- 
round homes. Incidentally both transforma- 
tions were made with the sensitive guidance 
of an old friend, architect Sam Ogden. 
They had spent about two-thirds of a 
year in their first barn home, when this 
one, now called the “new” barn, became 
available. It had remained unused for about 
ten years since the owner’s business kept him 
in a distant part of the country. Hope that he 
might be able to return each coming sum- 
mer kept him from parting with the build- 
ing. Actually the Pitchers bought it, fully 
intending to remodel it as a future home 
for their daughter who was soon to marry. 
Though little work could be accomplished 
during the cold winter months, there were 
actually no major revisions since the former 
owner had already made a number of im- 
provements. But as is the case with all 
buildings long unoccupied, some repairing 
was needed along with a prodigious amount 
of cleaning. In keeping with the original 


(5 Home for the Pitchers 


Soft charm of weathered-gray barn boards 
on walls and gable end of lower living 
room combine with huge old structural 
beams to add informal simplicity 


Narrow dining space with cream- 
colored walls and ceiling is kept snug 
and warm by Franklin stove shown 
in the foreground 


structure, all improvements were directed 
toward simplicity and comfort. A spacious 
living room is on two levels, an arrange- 
ment that has proved both attractive and 
practical since in extremely cold weather 
the large lower section of the room can be 
cut off by drawing heavy curtains. This 
results in a small, cozy sitting room around 
the fireplace on its upper level. Originally 
the lower part was used for the storage 
of hay and so had no floor. Access was 
through doors wide enough to accommodate 
a two-horse wagon. These doors were 
boarded up and double casement windows 
now occupy part of this space. - 
The upper level, which has the appear- 
ance of a long, low platform, was used as 
main floor in the old barn. A huge stone 
chimney now fills the space formerly oc- 
cupied by the horse stalls, and the two 


upstairs bedrooms were once a hay- 
mow. The entire living room is 
sheathed with old, weathered barn 
siding which blends perfectly with the 
original, massive supporting beams. 
At the north and west of the room 
are French doors while high, hori- 
zontal windows on the east wall give 
additional light and, at the same time, 
shut out the road view. Special in- 
terest has been added to the floor, 
painted a rich dark maroon and covy- 
ered with Oriental rugs in varying 
shades of the same color. Mellow, 
old pieces of furniture together with 
the rose and raspberry upholstery of 
sofa and chairs combine to give the 
room a warm, inviting atmosphere. 

A cheery little dining room adjoins 
the upper level at the rear, its 
sheathed walls painted cream to dis- 
play favorite pieces of green and 
white china, green Swedish glass. Here 
the sun floods the room all during the 
day, and there’s a charming view of 
sugar maples through batteries of 
windows. Up an enclosed stairway 
we find two charming bedrooms in 
the erstwhile loft. Walls in the front 
or guest room are pale yellow with 
trim outlined in narrow strips of 
gray barn wood. The back bedroom 
has pale pink walls with the same 
gray door and window trim. 

Retracing our steps we come upon 
an ingeniously designed bath at the 
foot of the stairs where a shower 
alcove takes the place of a tub. The 
little kitchen, in the lean-to section 
of the barn, is still unfinished though 
it functions perfectly in the summer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pitcher like the new 
barn so much they intend living there 
permanently. Yes, because it is small, 
better adapted for two people, they’ve 
taken over the new one and given their 
first barn-home to the children. 


Opening with hinged shutter 


affords bird’s-eye view of living 


room from loft bedroom 
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Heap of Hammering... csceins on pase 29) 


It took us a little more than three 
months to wreck the house but, at 
least after that tussle, the little wood- 
frame store and the old barn were 
mere child’s play. They fell in on top 
of themselves like a stack of cards. 
Luckily, we were able to trade enough 
lumber to pay for trucking all the 
rest home. It looked to me as if 
our troubles were over. We had a 
site; we had the boards. And any- 
body who had pulled one house apart 
ought to have learned enough to put 
another one together. 


he awakening began a few days 

later when I sat down to draw plans 
for our new home. We might have 
little money, but we still had big 
ideas. After all, we were going to live 
in this house the rest of our lives; 
we ought to do everything in our 
power to make it perfect. For a time 
there was even talk of hiring an archi- 
tect. That was until my husband 
pointed out that for ten per cent of 
three hundred dollars we could hardly 
expect top-notch talent. 

So I pulled out all the house plans 
I had saved from THE AMERICAN 
Home. There were some beauties, 
plans I was sure we could use with- 
out a single change. But my husband 
kept shaking his head and saying 
they weren’t the right size. At last I 
asked in exasperation just what was 
the ideal size. He looked surprised 
and said ideals weren’t involved, but 
that naturally our house had to be 
the size of the one we had torn down. 

I began to remember the painstak- 
ing way he had labeled each joint 
and each peg. At the- time, I had 
thought it was to save work in cut- 
ting them over. Now I began to see 
the truth. He couldw’t cut them over. 
We were stuck with a long, narrow 
coffin—just the shape of that dreary 
house we had wrecked. 

Anyone who ever has tried to cut 
a smart, new dress out of a skimpy 
old one will know what we were up 
against. I’d lay those floor plans 
every way I could think of and still 
nothing would come out right. The 
outline had no charm. The rooms 
looked like mousetraps. Wrong that 
house had been built originally and 
wrong it would remain. 

All of that wouldn’t have been so 
bad if only we were going to build 
it the easy way, with a flock of car- 
penters we directed. But, no indeed! 
Every wrong doorway, every poorly 
proportioned room we were going to 
hammer together piece by piece. 

At last my husband asked me if I 
couldn’t describe in a general way 
the house I wanted. That was quite 
easy. I wanted it low and cozy and 
copied after the Greek Revival 
houses that dot our New York state 
hills. But I reminded him once again 
that the house we had just torn 
down was not like that at all. 

“Just the doorway,” he answered. 
“Vou liked that, didn’t you? Why 
don’t you start with that and then 
match the rest to it?” 

Silly as that method sounds it 
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worked, and worked well. I carried 
a drawing of that doorway around in 
my pocket the way a shopper carries 
around a snip of silk. I tried it 
against fanlights, side lights, roof 
slopes and shutters. Everytime I 
found something that looked right I 
measured it and drew a picture. Be- 
fore long all the details of the house 
were clear. The roof slope was going 
to be gentle and low. The cornice 
was going to be deep, the eaves boxed 
in. The shutters were going to be 
slatted. The small-paned windows 
were going to be of crinkly glass. 


_ (Guess where we found those! Listed 


as cow-barn sashes in a mail-order 
catalogue!) Oh, yes, there was going 
to be a big chimney plunk in the 
middle to hold the roof on tight. 


uite by accident, while we were 

mulling over these smaller de- 
tails, we found the answer to the 
large one. By placing part of the 
house at right angles with the rest, 
we could make a stumpy, L-shaped 
plan. As easily as that, the house 
stopped looking like a boxcar and 
started looking like a home. 

A friend came in to help us lay 
the foundation timbers, the corners, 
the upper plates and the rafters. 
After that we went it alone, For a 
week or two while we nailed up the 
plank walls we could hardly believe 
our progress. Now anyone could tell 
this was going to be a house, and a 
very charming one at that. Low and 
snugly hugging the hillside, it looked 
just the way it should look. At 
this rapid rate we’d be moving in 
before the month was done! 

We had all those pleasant dreams 
while we put up the plank sides. They 
vanished with the first boards we 
laid on the roof. These were the same 
boards that had shown us the sky in 
the other house. Pulling them off had 
made them no more sturdy. Half 
were rotten, and the rest as full of 
old nails as a porcupine is full of 
quills. To have one hold together 
long enough to saw and nail in place 
was quite a feat. They were spliced, 
pieced, and patched until they looked 
like a crazy quilt. All the smaller 
holes we first covered up with 
flattened tin cans and then nailed on. 

We finished the roof with tar 
paper, the sort that comes in rolls 
and ought to be stretched on in a 
sizzling July sun. Ours we put on in 
November, by lantern light. We did 
our best to heat it behind the wood- 
burning stove, but it had about as 
much stretch as a graham cracker. 

After that roof every new under- 
taking went slower than the one be- 
fore. For instance, there were those 
beautiful pine planks that were to be 
the glory of our living room. How 
many people who rave about the old 
pine floor boards ever have had to 
nail them down! You’d think a hun- 
dred years would be enough to break 
their spirits. Not these! They still 
had wills of their own, They still 
wanted to warp. We pried and 
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Corky Kocher’s Story 


Young Corky’s room 

has two studio 

beds, to occasionally bunk 
a buddy. Walls are pine, 
excellent built-ins of 

fir plywood. Floor is 
asphalt tile. Corky 

has collection of guns, 
keeps them in glass- 
doored case near head 
of his bed. Door 

leads to dressing room, 
tiny bathroom off left. 
Mrs. Kocher, a decorator, 
designed layout of room 


for Corky, plus privacy, independence, and comfort—a separate 
apartment for a young bachelor, yet just a few steps away across 
the back yard from mom and pop. 

Papa Kocher knows his way around with a hammer. Mother 
Kocher is a talented decorator. Doing much of the work them- 
selves, the Kochers added a four-foot lean-to on the alley side 
of the garage to take care of bath and dressing room, broke 
through one wall of the structure to install a big glass window, 
built a “pullman” kitchenette into another wall of the room. 

On Sundays Corky rises late, yahoos across the back yard, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Kocher come over to Corky’s apartment for coffee 
which he brews. Later Corky’s friends come by, read the funnies, 
play records, amble down the beach which is near by. 


Built-in shelves at foot of extra bed contain war trophies. 


Flap-down table is used for eating or as a desk. ~ 
Map of world nearly covers one wall. Lamp is decoy duck 


ttle 


(Begins on page 28) Without Pride (Begins on page 105) 


Canny built-ins are a 


space saver in a house 
as small as Corky’s. 
Cupboard door next 

to kitchenette lets down 
to make breakfast 
table or buffet counter, 
doubles as desk 


Kitchen work area on back face of 
fireplace is a compact cubicle. 


Stairway now has vertical louvers 


scrubbing, hired help employed by our landlady ripped out 
the floor boards in the box stalls, tore out the partitions, 
and installed necessary plumbing fixtures. An old steam 
pipe which ran through a trench to the big house was dis- 
covered during the upheaval. Secondhand radiators were 
purchased and installed for eventual use. 

While a new concrete floor was being laid over all, we 
drove back to Chicago, bought a trailer, and hauled back our 
accumulated belongings; linens, silver, china and books which 
had been stored by our families since before the war. We 
were without pride. We raided the family attic and added to 
our trailer load a mattress and spring, a small davenport, 

PLEASE TURN TO PAGE I14 


They’re coffee hounds at Corky’s house. Table, beds, 
two folding chairs are only movable ‘pieces of furniture 
in house. Cabinet next to studio couch holds bedding 
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Without Pride 


(Begins on page 105) 


and an old Morris chair. With our 
loot, we hurried back home. 

On the day we moved in, we paused 
long enough on the chilly dampness 
of the concrete floor to make photo- 
graphs. Even on that dreary day, the 
fireplace was a great comfort to us. 

This chimney piece was much be- 
loved during our first cold months of 
habitation. With a stable board fire 
in the fireplace and two electric 
heaters fore and aft, we lived a three- 
cornered existence through many 
frosty days until the radiators were 
connected. With daytime work to do, 
our free evenings were devoted to the 
chilly job of renovation. The ten-foot 
ceilings, which would be so valuable 
later in studio space, made the place 
as airy as a barn. Husband Guy 
started to work up top while I tackled 
the woodwork on the lower level. I 
felt a great pity for him, braving the 
elements on a narrow scaffold in the 
“upper strata,’ until the eve that a 
wandering kitten chose the top step 
of the ladder as a cat’s rightful place 
on the hearth. "Iwas then that the 
principle of rising heat was proved to 
me. After that, we took ten minute 
breaks and coffee high on the scaf- 
fold, where it was degrees warmer. 

Through the months, the stable 
grew quite livable, a symbol of econ- 
omy and improvisation. We uncrated 
our barrels and boxes and began to 
search through auction houses and 
secondhand stores for remaining 
essentials. Guy planed down the 
smoothest stable floor boards to build 
the kitchen sink cabinet and the box 
bedstead. Remaining boards were 
used to build the partition for his 
photographic darkroom. 

When we ran out of old wood, we 
bought some nice “green lumber.” 
From this, Guy built two bookcases, 
a portfolio cabinet, a radio cabinet, 
and an open china case. The five 
pieces, while unseasoned, were ade- 
quate and were constructed at a 
material cost of less than fifty dollars. 

Our two biggest purchases were a 
new gas range and a pint-sized sec- 
ondhand refrigerator, both chosen to 
fit into the space peculiarities of the 
kitchen. After these essentials were 
obtained, life was lifted out of the 
drudgery stage and homemaking be- 
came an exciting game. 

For wall decoration, we dipped into 
our folios of original lithographs, 
etchings, and drawings which I had 
collected through swapping and 
modest purchase. 

Today, although the stable is still 
far from finished, life looks very 
good to us. With most of the strenu- 
ous work out of the way, we now 
have time for our original pursuits, 
photography and art. We want to 
make a good and comfortable life for 
ourselves, and now we have the 
wherewithal and place for doing it. 
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AFTER: With wide 
overhanging eaves and 
trellis, view windows 
and geometric front- 
entrance design, the 
remodeled home of 
Mrs. Sigrid Nelson in 
Seattle, Washington, 
is now as up-to-date 
as today’s newspaper 


many found in old established suburbs 
AFTER, right: Transformation was made 
without any change in basic framework 


WILLIAM J. HENNESSEY 


BEFORE, above: House typical of 


How to Streamline 


Photegraphs and data: Dearborn-Massar 


a Middle-aged Frame... 


house high on a hill with a magnificent view below of a 
thriving city, busy harbor, and mountains beyond sounds 
like a dream come true. And well it might, all things being 
equal. Mrs. Sigrid Nelson did find the ideal site but—and a very 
big BuT—the house was ugly beyond words. It took several 
visits before this former decorating student decided upon a 
definite course. Grim as the house was, the view was worth 
fighting for. Many a hopeless house had been given a new lease 
on life, and she was determined that hers would be no exception. 
A consultation with a modern architect, Donald Dwight Wil- 
liams, gave her further assurance. The impossible could be made 
to happen! Off came the cumbersome, heavy front porch; light 
and brightness entered the interiors through a new super-large 
view window. After the exterior walls had been given a new layer 
of siding, a concrete-paved terrace under a geometric trellis com- 
pletely transformed the front elevation. On the east side where 
a neighbor’s house came too close for comfort, obscure glass 
added both light and welcome privacy. 
Interior walls were in such a state that most of them had to 
be replastered. Downstairs they were given a coat of light green- 
turquoise. Being an artist at heart, the new owner used colors 


Hall clothes closet now takes the 


place of cumbersome stair rail 


functionally and with an eye to bright airiness. For instance, 
in order to display better the yellow-green multicord draperies 
in the living room, a soft-gray carpet was chosen. This carpet 
just about covers the floor area. The same gray was used on 
the small fireplace seat which also has rose cushions to match 
color of custom-built curved sofa near the corner window. Mod- 
ern simplicity is the keynote throughtout all principal rooms. 

The stair hall just glows with brilliant yellow, a color that 
has been used in the second-floor hallways as well. Here one 
notices the definite open feeling so prevalent throughout the 
house, for the old heavy stair rail was torn out and, in the 
space formed by a turn in the stair, a well-planned coat closet 
now guards against accidents. This closet is not ceiling-high; 
it allows light from the stair sash to filter into the lower 
hallway. The point of focal interest in this hall is a colorful 
“Ancestor Portrait” from China; the telephone alcove is a 
thoughtful touch. 

The walls in the master bedroom are blue, the rug white, the 
ceiling covered with silver and blue wallpaper. Silver, too, is 
found on the several chests in the room, ingeniously covered 
with paper in checker-board design. Constrasting with these 
cool tones are the rose-colored velvet bedspreads. 


This view of living room looking toward front hall 


could well be of any new, well-designed modern house 


Mrs. Nelson with 


Photographs by the author 


The Twiddy Farm in 
New Hampshire 


daughters, Jeanne and 


Doris, in living room 
form pretty family 
portrait against rose 
circular seat. Rose 
bamboo shades hang 


on corner view sash 


Built-in bookcases flank one side of new chimney breast 


with its large shadowbox. Simple molding frames tile fireplace 


Turar “little New England 
farm” mania, which at some time 
seizes nearly everyone east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Mason 
and Dixon’s line, has held Peter and 
me under its spell for nearly five 
years. Our hunt for the rural Utopia 
in the land of the Yankees has ebbed 
and flowed, and never netted any 
solid ground in our name, but the 
musty search has never failed to con- 
tribute adventure. 

In our case, the mania started one 
grim Michigan winter, as we dreamed 
of magnificent New England sum- 
mers we both had spent at camp. 
Then and there, we selected Maine 
as the location of our future. Picking 
real-estate agents from newspaper 
ads, we corresponded frantically, re- 
ceiving from them blueprints, lists of 
available property. Descriptions of 


Juno Trent 


the old farmhouses and surrounding 
land filled our dark-brown winter 
with brilliant green, and_ spotless 
white houses with red barns. 

Finally, the search came down to 
two properties we were seriously con- 
sidering, and Peter was ready to send 
a down payment, take them unseen, 
he was so enthusiastic. One was a 
twenty-room house for $1,500 with 
elegant paneling, Christian-Cross 
doors, fireplaces in every room, of 
course too big for two, but “a mar- 
velous antiques shop”, the agent 
wrote, The other place was a typical 
Maine site—a half cottage with big 
barn and “wooded headland sloping 
down to cove”. Snapshots of these 
dream homes, sent to us at our re- 
quest were bleakly realistic. They 
threw a little cold water on our ardor, 
but the mania was sufficiently persist- 

PLEASE TURN THE PAGE 
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ent to cast it off with “Oh, snapshots, 
they never do justice.” 

March took us to Maine, for war 
shipbuilding, to a seacoast town sur- 
prisingly near the choice examples of 
New England architecture we were 
about to buy. We sought temporary 
shelter in a big sloop, the only “rent” 
in the vicinity, but the very first Sun- 
day Peter was off work, we set out for 
the twenty-room vision, in a village 
about fifteen miles away. 

Several months of fruitless visits 
ended when we left for another ship 
building project in Florida. After the 
war, three years later, we headed 
north again. Nothing turned up in 
Connecticut or Massachusetts, and 
we were in New Hampshire when 
Peter thought of Charlie, an old 
friend and lawyer, who would know 
of anything available in his locality. 
His leads, like all the others, were too 
run-down, too high priced, or other- 
wise disqualified. Then Charlie sug- 
gested renting a place while we looked 
farther, rather than staying at the 
hotel. He phoned Bertha, Mrs. 
Twiddy, and arranged for us to see 
her unoccupied farm. 

Only Charlie could have done it. 
Bertha turned out to be a plump, 
staunch, well-poised New England 
woman of later middle age, one whom 
we of the raucous Middle West would 
never dream of addressing by her 
first name. But she was all for Char- 
lie, and made it clear that her regard 
for him was the only reason she would 
entertain the idea of renting her be- 
loved farm at Heddington. Her two 
sons were in the occupation forces. 
During their absence, she was living 
with her sister in town. 

No time was lost coming to a deci- 
sion. Mrs. Twiddy agreed to let us 
have the house, and we hastily ac- 
cepted the $40 a month rental. We 
were off to another chapter in our 
“little New England farm” adven- 
ture, except this was a “big New 
England farm”—soo acres and a fif- 
teen-room farmhouse. 


As Mrs. Twiddy had di- 
rected, we turned up the hill to the 
right by the Heddington country 
store. It was a mountain in my Mid- 
dle Western plains language. 

“This is New Hampshire!” I 
breathed deeply, as we made it to the 
top, and turned in the yard of our sud- 
den home. We went to the front door 
of the great, white, four-chimneyed 
house; the rusty lock gave way to the 
key with some pulling and pushing, 
and we entered the central hall, the 
first occupants in four years. 

“Let’s leave the doors open,” I 
gasped at the pent-up mustiness. We 
made way quickly through the living 
room and dining room to the kitchen, 
where we were sure there would be a 
stove. High stacks of precious fire- 
wood, dried for four years in the 
woodshed, contributed a roaring fire 
in the kitchen range so long cold. 

We had to step lively to harness 
nature before dark. First, the spring 
for water. Mrs. Twiddy had told us 
where to look—up the hill in back 
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with a big wood platform over it. 

Peter lugged a couple of big pails 
of water from the spring, most of 
which was poured into the boiler 
built into the kitchen range. Except 
for the damp chill and cobwebs, the 
place bore no evidence of desertion 
for four summers and winters. There 
were bits of sewing dotted around 
on tables; the boys’ milking shoes in 
their accustomed place back of the 
range; tablecloths on the dining 
room and kitchen tables; oil in the 
old glass lamp; an empty toothpaste 
tube placed under one edge of the 
kitchen, clock over the sink—to make 
it level enough to keep correct time. 
All calendars were 1942. 

We had a curious feeling that we 
were being entertained by all the gen- 
erations of Twiddys, and I felt rather 
apologetic when I tore apart the bed- 
ding in the downstairs bedroom we 
had selected for our sleeping quarters. 
Freshly made up four years before, 
the spotless linen bore an unpleasantly 
dank odor which I was sure could be 
eliminated by hanging out in the few 
remaining hours of sunlight. 

The billowing bedding strung across 
both side porches must have been the 
signal picked up by some alert 
Yankee, “Somebody’s in the Twiddy 
House! Somebody’s in the Twiddy 
House!,” a new Paul Revere appar- 
ently shouted, as he traveled from 
house to house in his jallopy. From 
that point on through the evening, 
the little mountain road we thought a 
lonely country lane became a thickly 
traveled thoroughfare, each car slow- 
ing to a low enough speed to be de- 
cent, and still see the new residents 
of the Twiddy house. 

Unperturbed though amused by the 
extraordinary attention, we concen- 
trated on practical pursuits such as a 
meal and a place to sleep. Eating sup- 
per on the big kitchen table covered 
with fine rose-colored damask, six 
lamps scarcely adequate to light the 
mammoth room, brought a big grin 
to both our faces. 


PPerer couldn’t wait until 
morning to make a survey of the new 
domain, including two attics—an ex- 
ploration which took him most of the 
night, and which was accompanied 
by intermittent shouts from distant 
points. I found him with the help of 
our Irish terrier—Biddy’s infallible 
nose—the oil lamp he was carrying 
casting weird shadows on his face, as 
he delved into the dusty recesses of 
the larger of the two attics, exuberant- 
ly discovering stacks of old books. 

My first great thrill came when one 
of my cherished desires was gratified 
—a bedroom with a fireplace, and a 
fireplace actually needed for heat, not 
one filled with decorative birch logs 
and never burned. We went off to 
sleep with the rosy glow flickering on 
the ceiling, one of the coziest feelings 
I have ever experienced. 

The five generations of Twiddys 
whom we were visiting had never 
thrown away a single item. Rags, 
string, boxes, letters, furniture from 
1800, all bearing the yellow evidence 


of that frugal New England spirit of 
preservation. 

The more artistic angles of the 500 
acres we had rented claimed our first 
interest —the weathered barn with 
weathered red doors, the typical barn- 
yard gates swinging wide to let us 
down the lane to the sugarhouse, the 
lane lined with fruit trees on one side, 
and a boulder fence on the other. 
The trout brook dashing to the sugar- 
house made a crystal-clear pond be- 
fore tumbling over a dam for an even 
more rapid descent down the moun- 
tain. From almost any point, we could 
see our steep hayfields in the fore- 
ground, and distant farms on the 
other side of the deep valley, every- 
thing bordered by pine forests. 

One of the more recent Twiddys 
had acquired an automatic washer 
operated by a gasoline motor—and 
our laundry, having collected over 
several weeks of travel, went to tub 
when mechanically-wise Peter got it 
to run. Aside from the fact that our 
extensive house was blue with smoke 
from the exhaust, and despite the vi- 
bration which had the floor, Peter, and 
me jiggling like jitterbugs, the wash- 
day was a success. Ironing with the 
method employed by great grandma 
Twiddy, flatirons heated on the range, 
was much less satisfactory. 

Our debut as farmers was also a 
success the first Sunday at the Twiddy 
farm. Although virtual strangers in 
the community, the traditional farm- 
visiting day brought us a parade of 
company, including everyone we knew 
in New Hampshire, and some we 
didn’t know—topping off with unex- 
pected guests for the noon meal. One 
of the most welcome visitors was 
Mrs. Twiddy, who bustled around, 
putting a few personal possessions 
out of the way and, upon examining 
the pantry, very generously told us to 
“use anything you find, canned goods, 
spices, condiments.” 


Adrrer the last visitor had 
gone, we fell to exploring the supply 
on pantry shelves, basement storage 
places, the “back kitchen,” and found 
a gastronomical gold mine. There, in 
the day of spice shortages, gleamed 
box after box, can after can, of real 
black pepper, nutmeg, cinnamon. 

Every day we found something new 
to exclaim over, some lovely piece of 
salt glaze in a little cupboard, a choice 
old table tucked away, a jar of pre- 
serves, a magnificent view. 

We had fun “fixing” rooms, trading 
some of the oak and wicker for fine 
pieces from the attic, gloriously satis- 
fying our decorating urge. I was ar- 
ranging some daffodils in a bowl on 
an old maple drop-leaf table, the final 
touch to our redoing of the large 
Twiddy dining room, when Peter said, 
“Say, maybe it’s more fun never to 
find our ‘little New England farm.’ 
Maybe it’s more fun to keep right on 
looking for it!” 

“And let’s not look too hard!” I 
agreed, and eyeing her Cape Cod 
rocker I asked politely, “Do you 
mind if we stay here until the boys 
come home, great grandma Twiddy?” 


A Heap of Hammering 
Begins on Page 29 


cussed and pushed them together 
until the cracks were a quarter of an 
inch wide. We drove nails into every 
inch all across each joist. It looked 
like hemstitching, but they held. 

The plank walls were just as 
troublesome in a different way. Each 
plank was a different thickness from 
its neighbor. This meant each piece 
of furring had to be individually 
pared to fit. Some were as thin as 
matchsticks, some as fat as ax han- 
dles. It took weeks to get a single 
room leveled for building board, and 
ever then there were still a few 
gentle ripples. Outside we made no 
pretense of leveling, and the clap- 
boards wove in and out like Indian 
basketry. That is, the clapboards 
we had left. Half of those we salvaged 
from the old house, splintered when 
we nailed them onto the new. 

We kept on making mistakes and 
patching them up in ways that car- 
penters say aren’t cricket. We got 
the chimney halfway up before we 
found it was going to bisect the most 
important timber in the house. We 
gave it a twist and kept going. When 
we finished the bedroom we couldn’t 
open the closet door if we had twin 
beds. So we cut the door in two and 
hinged it back on itself. 

Someone gave us a big window 
that was too good to throw away. 
We built a dormer to fit it that was 
higher than the roof. ‘““Won’t work,” 
said the carpenters. The dormer 
worked fine, but the window itself 
was so heavy we had to prop it open 
with a broomstick. One day the stick 
slipped and the window crashed in a 
thousand pieces. Then we had to 
build a window to fit the dormer. 

Halfway through the building we 
junked the house plans we had been 
using. We junked them on the advice 
of a contractor I wish we had con- 
sulted in the first place. The new 
plan was convenient, but it left us 
with a wall partition running to 
the center of a pair of windows, 
and our pine planks covering only 
half the enlarged living room. 

Such mistakes are like your own 
baby’s crooked smile. They merely 
add to his charm. People who see the 
house for the first time find it hard 
to believe it has not been growing 
there for the last hundred years. 

They tell us it’s just like the home 
they’ve always dreamed of owning. 
And weren’t we “lucky” that we 
could find a house to tear down, or 
that we knew so much about build- 
ing, or that we even had the idea. 
Just one practical soul hit the truth. 
He went to the attic and took one 
look at those tin-patched roof boards. 
He looked at them and he shook his 
head. “You say the whole house was 
built out of lumber like this? It must 
have been a lot of work!” 

He was right. It was what people 
told us from the beginning. But we 
did get the house—and in spite of 
backaches we wouldn’t have missed 
the experience for the world! 
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(sa dandy for the handyman 


fa honey for the homemaker! 


We've got everything 
you want—if you've 


got the urge....! 


ollar-groggy home lovers can’t 


afford to be without it! ... our 
brand-new, just-off-the-press Pat- 
tern Book . . . 750 of the best pat- 


terns for homemaking that we’ve ever 
published! Truly your catalogue of 
inspiration! Here, for the first time 
in so complete an edition, everything— 
but everything—you will want to make 
for your own home. 

Readers of THE AMERICAN HoME 
are familiar with our famous “Patterns 
for Homemaking” . . . we’ve done our- 
selves (and you) proud with this new 
book. It’s logically arranged, beauti- 
fully illustrated in full natural color, 
with all pattern suggestions of a par- 
ticular subject (rugs, quilts, wood- 
working, etc.) grouped together for 
easy reference. Want to make a rug? 
We have dozens of beauties, all kinds 
—hooked, braided, knitted; all sizes— 
square, round, oblong. Want to make 
a slip cover for that maturing sofa? 
Our pattern has 48 explicit drawings, 
wonderfully clear directions, and the 
book contains 51 step-by-step photo- 
graphs on how to slip-cover a chair. 
Want to make your own furniture? 
We've got everything from a Colonial 
magazine stand to a big, beautiful 
breakfront—AND you can now order 
patterns for our stunning miracle- 
storage wardrobe cabinets! 

In other words, here’s how to stretch 
that ever-lovin’, still-shrinking home- 
making dollar. On your newsstands 
NOW! Only $1.00—the best-stretched 
dollar in town' 


@ Textile Painting. Construction Patterns. 
Block Printing, 
Quilting. Appliqué. Embroidery. Rugmaking. Accessories. 
Lamps. Outdoor Furniture. 
Linens. Bedspreads. Table Linens. 
peries. Painted Furniture. Nursery and Kitchen. Designs, 


Woodworking. Decoupage. 


Barbecues. Gifts, 


Bath and Bed 


tet 


A new book of 


HOUSE PLANS 


compiled by the kditors of The American Home 


162 pages packed with information 
on Home Building and 
Maintenance. Hundreds of illustrations 


—with 20 pages in color 


his new book of house plans is one 
of the best we have published. 
Edited and compiled by our 
Architectural and Building Editors, 
it gives you 68 of the best houses 
built in recent months: Cape Cod, 
Colonial, Ranch, Modern. No matter 
what your preference in architecture, 
you will find houses that will 
intrigue and interest you. Each house 
is accompanied by floor plans 
you can understand. 
Beautifully illustrated in black and 
white, with 20 pages in full color. 
An added feature is‘a Planning and 
Maintenance Primer, written by experts 
and covering everything from the plot, 
the neighborhood to the house itself, its 
construction and mechanical parts— 
heating, plumbing, electric wiring, and 
construction economies. 
There are eleven separate chapters in 
this Primer and the expert advice in this 
alone is worth the price of the book. 


HOW TO ORDER 

Get your copy of THE AMERICAN 
Home Book of House Plans from your 
local news dealer or send your 
order with remittance in postal 
money order or check to THE 
AMERICAN Home at address given 
helow. The book will be sent 
postpaid anywhere in the U.S.A. 


for only $1.00 (Canada $1.25). 


THE AMERICAN HOME, Dept. B. 


American Home Bldg., Forest Hills, N. Y. 


, 


$1.00 


$1.25 in Canada = 


